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Phrenology. 


**When a man properly understauds himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good condact and usefulness.'"—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 








THE - 
MISSION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY MENTOR. 

A may is a sort of spiritual conglomerate—an 
assembling of diverse faculties, but ‘all acting 
through a single and unchanging consciousness. 
To deny this, were simply to confess one’s own 
want of self-knowledge. 

The separate faculties of a mind are strength- 
ened within such limits as nature allows, by all 
healthful gratification or exercise of them. This 
is proved by the benefits that flow from education 
and practice; which impart power, as well as 
skill, to the educated faculties. 

The faculties have each their corresponding 
objects in the external world. Afford these, and 
the power that cognizes them is exercised ; with- 
hold them, and the power is weakened, and the 
character rendered imperfect. 

The law of parentage repeats in offspring the 
qualities of the progenitors. This is attested by 
close and practical observation in regard to all 
species of animal existence—man included. 

These are not all of the fundamental principles 
of Phrenological science ; but enough for the 
present purpose. And these principles are con- 
ceived to be unanswerably true. 

Previous to the time of Gall and Spurzheim, 
these views of mind—and consequently of man 
—were not admitted. Indeed, they had not 
been perfectly conceived of, either in the. com- 
mon sense of the masses, or in the deeper re- 
searches of philosophy. 

But the period of time since their labors com- 
menced has been one of intellectual, social, and 
moral revolutions, beyond any thing the world 
had ever witnessed before ; and never was this 
more true than at the present. It is not claimed 





that all this mental commotion (and, it seems, 
advancement) is the result of - Phrenological 
teachings. Rather, Phrenology itself was at the 
first a child of this onward movement of mind. 
But has not Phrenology reacted on this general 
movement, so as materially to promote it? And 
are not its teachings destined to be among the 
substantial and felt prime-movers concerned in 
the future progress of the race? Has it had, and 
is it yet to have, an important influence in chang- 
ing the beliefs and sentiments of men? Is it to 
help in establishing questions still in dispute be- 


* tween parties, classes and sects? 


To all these queries, the writer feels safe in 
giving an affirmative response. Let us look 
briefly at a few of the questions now more or less 
widely agitating the civilized mind of our race, 
and see whether this position is sustained. 

A certain singular prediction—very singular 
at the time of its utterance—has been tingling 
in European and American ears for near a half 
century past; and the homage of admiration 
and terror with which men have looked on the 
“man of destiny,” its author, has almost added 
the weight of superstition to its significance. 
Napoleon declared that in fifty years Europe 
would be “ either Republican or Cossack.’ Events 
now thickly transpiring, seem to point to the 
speedy fulfilment of this prediction. The colos- 
sal power of Russia looms darkly upon the horizon 
of Eastern Europe ; and thinking men have sud- 
denly waked up to the fact of the immense and 
before unsuspected force which has so long slum- 
bered within her bosom. But it is not certain 
that the Autocrat may not yet meet a stronger 
power than the armies of the Allies. The man- 
tle of royal prestige is growing too scanty to 
coverup the evidences of the weaknessesit clothes ; 
and at a hundred points from under its hem, the 
democratic idea crops out, surprising us with the 
rank energy of its growth. To change the fig- 
ure,—if the joints of the old effete shall begin to 
crack, it is because the limbs of the lobster within 
have taken on a new growth, and are demanding 


“ enlargement.” . 
But suppose the present opportunity passes 
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entirely unimproved. The unmistakable ten- 
dency of the popular mind is, nevertheless, to- 
wards democracy ; and doubtless this is the cul- 
mination which the nations will yet reach. 

What, now, are the teachings of Phrenological 
science in respect to political rights? It teaches 
that diversity of talent or circumstances confers 
no right on any one class of men to dominate 
over, oppress, or even control another ; for while 
the two classes may be accidentally unlike, they 
are at the same time fundamentally alike and 
equal. They have all the same original powers 
and capacities, however these may show them- 
selves in different degrees. They have all, there- 
fore, a like valid claim. to the exercise of these 
powers, and the gratification of these capacities. 
The lowest peasant has the “ charter’’ written in 
his own nature, that confers on him all the rights 
justly belonging to king or autocrat. He isa 
king in posse, if not in esse ; and the spread of 
Phrenological truth must contribute greatly, by 
teaching this to all men, to hasten the time when 
the down-trodden peoples and castes will assert 
this inherent equality of rights, and secure their 
recognition by those who now practically deny 
their existence. 

What are the present aspects of the religious 
world? The reformation under Luther was the 
first great “ split’ suffered by the Church for 
centuries. The Church thereafter lay like a 
great ship, which, having struck upon a rock, 
parts in the middle, and otfers its sandered halves 
to the fury of the tempest. When this happened, 
there were well or ill-meaning men, perhaps 
both, who greatly deplored the untoward event. 
But at least one-half of the ship has since 
“broken up” into hundreds of fragments ; and 
the tempest of free discussion spares not even 
these, but is grinding them up against the rocks, 
until every atom seems ready to part from its 
neighboring atom—uantil there shall no longer be 
either a “ mother Church,” or a countless brood 
of Churches infantile and adolescent, but relig- 
ion shall be an individual concern, (as, in all 
sense, it inevitably is,) and every man shall 
awake to the unsuspected insight, that he is his 
own best commentator, exhorter, and spiritual 
guide! There can be no mistaking the tendency 
of enlightened mind in our day. It is to this 
result, indisputably, and no other. 


Our highest 
secular magazines are becoming the apostles of 
this doctrine; the long-branded “ irreligious” 
press grows traly and intelligently religious, and 
leads the van in proclaiming independency of all, 
save the Eternal Father, to be the true religion. 
What, now, in this great contest, is the testi- 


mony and bearing of Phrenology? It teaches 
us that no two human beings can be alike, in the 
degree of all their various affections, sentiments, 
or intellectual powers ; and therefore, that no 
two can be alike in desires, aims, judgment, or 
belief. No one can, therefore, intelligently and 
fully subscribe to a creed, if at all minute in its 
specifications, except the one who constructed it ; 
and thus all creed-making becomes, truly and 
emphatically, “love’s labor lost.’ Sects and 
organizations thus crumble, to make way for the 
universal Church, which must be composed of 
individualized character. Rightly, there can be 
no State religion, no ‘established Church, no 
trained and constituted Hierarchy. No man can 
lay down, or even fully divine, what is the proper 
line of thought or action for another. Such is 
the testimony of Phrenology ; and in this it har- 
monizes with, and wherever spread must materi- 
ally assist in promoting, the great religious move- 
ments of the age. 

In speaking of the social questions now agita- 
ting the world, it is not the writer’s intention to 
descend to details. The number of these questions 
is too great to admit of such treatment here ; 
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and it will be sufficient to indicate the general 
principle that applies to all of these, and then 
make a few brief applications. That principle is 
a direct corollary of Phrenological truth ; and it 
yw be thus stated: C, i 

individual the true test and measure of RIGHTS, 
as well as of sphere and duties. Let this princi- 
ple become generally taught and elucidated, and 
it is believed its universal admission must as cer- 
tainly follow. But admit it, and what immense 
practical results flow directly and irresistibly 
from it! What a sweeping and garnishing of 
old mental storehouses it will bring about—what 
a eet Fol prejudices and notions—what a 
shifting of places in the general estimation, and 
of posts in the world’s labor—what a “ recon- 
struction of society !’’ 

Have men and women the same original ele- 
mentary faculties? Phrenology declares they 
have. Then their “spheres” are alike and coéx- 
tensive, each embracing the universe ; though 
for special purposes of vocation, each will event- 
ually become planted, where the stronger capa- 
cities of the nature of each give the stronger 
bent, and greater power. Is there asane man or 
woman in the world, no matter in what condition 
of life, who lacks some one or more of the funda- 
mental faculties of humanity? If not, there are 
none whose rights are not fully commensurate 
with the rights of all. “To this complexion it 
must come at last.” Phrenological truth is the 
great leveller. Shall men and women forsake 
even the attempt to live inconstancy and mutual 
truth, (for, strange to say, this has become one 
of the “social questions” of the day,) and, with 
the brutes, lead a life of promiscuous relations 
and gratifications? Phrenology points to the 
faculty of Connubiality, and thus brings to bear 
the inherent instinct of fidelity in the marriage 
relation, in aid of the claims of helpless offspring, 
the deductions of intellect, and the sanctions of 
high moral principle. But shall any class of 
human beings,—a priesthood, for example,—dis- 
regard the marriage relation entirely, and this 
as a claim to superior sanctity? So credulous is 
our poor human nature, that for the hour the 
cheat may be believed ; but Phrenology points 
to the ever present and powerfal instinct of Am- 
ativeness, and while admitting that, in isolated 
cases, high intellectual or moral power may en- 
tirely conquer this, in view of some great end to 
be attained, warns us that such results can not 
be expected in the case of any numerous class of 
men, chosen at broad-cast from society. Phre- 
nology predicts what history avouches, that lewd- 
ness instead of sanctity will be the result of such 
an arrangement. 

Are we told that property is only for its lineal 
possessors, and /ands and homes ouly for those 
who have them, or who must purchase them, 
even though oa unoccupied territory? Phrenol- 
ogy points to the organs of Acquisitiveness and 
Inhabitiveness, and by the fact of man’s inner 
nature, triumphantly proves that all men and 
women were designed to delight in, and to hold 
property,—that all men and women are empow- 
ered in the act of their creation to be possessed 
of a sufficiency of earth, as well as of water, air, 
sun-light, and sky, to afford them a subsistence, 
to nourish in them the noble sentiments of home 
and patriotism, and to develop and satisfy a na- 
ture whose Author could not err in framing its 
powers and adaptations. And so the strong and 
the cunning will yet find themselves, not giving 
away their possessions on the principle of gov- 
ernment agrarianism, but compelled by the in- 
creasing light of science, and the growth of our 
common reason and humanity, to share with the 
weak and less fortunate, the possessorship they 
now hold alone in the productiveness, value and 
wealth of the world. 

Such are only a few of the questions upon 
which the spread of Phrenological truth must 
have a powerful and beneficent influence. Let it 
be spread rapidly, then; not merely because it 
is true in itself, but for the ulterior good it must 
aid in accomplishing. 
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THE CEREBELLUM. 


BY G. 8. W. 

Iy observations of men and women, I have 
ae | that the Cerebellum has a t infiu- 
ence on both the mental and physical character. 
Its influence on the mental r I have 
found little difficulty in determining. But how 
does it affect the physical man? Or what are its 
relations to the physical organism? have been 
— I have found not so easily decided. 

hysiologists have questioned much, and experi- 
mented some, relative, to the use of the Cerebel- 
lum in the animal on Dr. Carpenter feels 
well satisfied that it regulates the power of mo- 
tion, and intimates that it may also be the seat 
of the sexual instinct. That it is the seat of the 
sexual instinct appears to me not to admit ofa 
reasonable doubt. Phrenologists agree on this. 
But is this its whole use? Its large size in the 
human brain compared with the activity and 
energy of the sexual instinct would argue other 
uses. One-eighth of the male human brain is 
Cerebellum ; but not one-eighth of the energy of 
the male mind is devoted to the sexual instinct. 
All Phrenologists agree upon more than thirty 
mental faculties, and the probability of more. 
There-may be forty. The sexual instinct is not 
stronger than many of the other faculties. Is it 
reasonable, then, to suppose that the whole Cere- 
bellum is devoted to this one instinct? The evi- 
dences in favor of its being also the seat of the 
motive power, seem not easily to be resisted, es- 
pecially the experiments of Flourens, and the 
fact that the human Cerebellum is large above 
that of all other animal organisms, and the hu- 
man body the most wonderful in the variety and 
complication of its motions. Admitting this, is 
this all its use? Has it no other office. I have 
observed how frequently a large Cerebellum is 
connected with a large and well-formed physical 
organism. The most perfect human bodies are 
connected with largely developed Cerebellums. 
Men and women whose physical frames are pow- 
erful, compact, enduring and harmoniously 
moulded, have large Cerebellums. I have yet 
to see the first exception to this statement. On 
the contrary, small Cerebellums are generally 
connected with puny and irregular physical or- 
ganisms. If so, may we not infer that the Cere- 
bellum holds an important office in the dis- 
tribution of the vital fluids, and the control of 
the vital economy? Is not a large Cerebellum 
necessary to physical perfection, to great strength, 
to power of endurance, to health and long life? 

My attention was called to this subject bya 
remark in an article in the January No. of the 
Journal on the “Phrenology of the Indians.” 
He says, ‘¢ It is to be remarked that correspond- 
ing with their complete physical development is 
the Fae size of the Cerebellum and the base of 
the Cerebrum. So uniformly is this the case that 
it leads us to conclude that the base of the brain, 
particularly the Cerebellum, has an intimate re- 
lation with the physical organism, and supplies 
the whole body with nervous fluid or force by 
which it is constantly sustained! The subject is 
worthy of the attention of physiologists and 
phrenologists. Important discoveries may yet 
be made in this but partially explored field of 
science. This article is penned in the hope of 
calling attention to it. 
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FLowers aND Frurr.—Numbers of the flowers 
that are cultivated with great care in the conser- 
vatories of Europe and the United States, are 
found growing wild on the foot hills of the Sierra 
Nevada. Among the cereal plants, vege- 
table and fruit trees, indigenous to California, 
there have been discovered seven varieties of 
clover, three of which are supposed to be new, 
wild wheat, oats, lettuce, onions, ips, mus- 
tard, strawberries, blackberri«s, gooseberrics, 
currants, grapes, cherries, plums, walnuts, nut- 
megs and almonds, 
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IvrtveNce or Minp on Disease—It would 
seem as if the study of certain diseases some- 
times favored their real or imaginary develop- 
ment. Lennee died of phthisis, and Corvisart 
of disease of the heart. When the celebrated 
Professor Frank was preparing his lectures at 
Pavia, on disease of the heart, his own heart be- 
came so disturbed that he was obliged to rest for 
awhile. Rumor says that no less than five of the 
professors in one of the medical colleges have 
unjustly suspected their hearts. Medical students, 
exhausted by a winter session, are apt tobe spe- 
cial subjects of real or imaginary irregularity of 
the heart. A young man who attended medical 
lectures, last winter, on diseases of the chest, felt 
an unusual knocking of his heart after ascending 
the long college stairs, and required several exam- 
inations to satisfy him that there was no danger. 


Piography. 


ORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

War is not an unmitigated evil. “As men’s 
minds are at present constituted,’ remarks a 
recent writer, “war is an essential element in 
the moral government and improvement of the 
world. With our eyes fixed, indeed, on the 
charnel-house of Balaklava, the gory fields of the 
Crtmea, the anguish brought into so many families 
by the loss of their bravest and their best, none 
can dispute the present evils and partial agonies 
of war. But observe, even at the moment when 
their sufferings are endured, the moral elevation 
and enlarged sensibility which war produces. 
Behold the heart of a whole nation throbbing as 
that of one man at the call of patriotic duty! 
Let us think on these things, and compare them 
with the spectacle which the same nation ex- 
hibited a few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, when every man was 
trying to make a fortune at the expense of his 
neighbor, and we were raising statues, not to 
chivalrous heroes, but to railway kings! Let us 
think of these things, and bow with submission 
to the laws of Omnipotence, which have made 
war part of the destiny and the means of punish- 
ment and reformation to a corrupted being, and 
acknowledge that, if prosperity is joyful, “sweet 
often are the uses of adversity.” 

There is truth in these observations. It is not 
creditable to our civilization that nothing but a 
national war should have power to rouse a people 
out of their habitual self-love, and render them 
capable of a noble, general, enthusiastic disinter- 
estedness. Yet such is the fact. The present 
war of the allies with Russia, barren of great 
results abroad, has produced effects, and taught 
lessons at home, which, it is hoped, England will 
never forget, and never cease to profit by. It 
has made Englishmen more dear to Englishmen 
than they ever were before. It has humbled 
British pride. It has revealed the inherent 
weakness of aristocratic rule. It has shown the 
worth of “common” men, who have proved them- 
selves heroes in spite of the blunders of those 
who had bought with money the right to lead 
them to destruction. 

But, on the present occasion, our concern is 
only with that bright, immortal episode of the 
war, which records the devoted heroism of a 
woman. All the world has become familiar with 
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the name of Florence Nightingale. We have 
before us the grateful task of briefly sketching 
her career, and stating the services she has ren- 
dered_to her sick and wounded countrymen. 

Miss Nightingale is about thirty-two years of 
age. She is the daughter of an ancient and 
honorable house, her father, William Shore 
Nightingale, being the possessor by inheritance 
of ample estates in Derbyshire, and of a fine seat 
known as Embley Park, in the beautiful county 
of Hampshire. As her father has no son, she is 
co-heiress with her sister of the family estates. 
Endowed thus by the accident of birth with high 
position and competent fortune, she was also en- 
dowed by nature with a generous disposition, a 
kind heart, and very superior talents. Miss 
Nightingale, indeed, is one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time. Her knowledge of 
the ancient languages, the higher mathematics, 
science, literature, and art, would be deemed 
extraordinary in any country ; but, in England, 
where ladies—wisely, as we think—seldom aspire 
to the possession of abstruse learning, the acquire- 
ments of Miss Nightingale are regarded as some- 
thing wonderful. Soon after reaching maturity, 
she enjoyed a protracted foreign tour, residing 
for a considerable period in each of the leading 
countries of Europe, and extending her travels 
to the lands of the Orient. She even ascended 
the Nile as far as its remotest cataract. Having 
a remarkable aptitude for the acquirement of 
languages, she returned home considerably versed 
in the languages of all the countries she had 
visited, but speaking French, German, and 
Italian with the fluency of natives. 

Her travels were not merely a series of excur- 
sions for pleasure. “From her infancy,” writes 
one who knows her well, “she had a yearning 
affection for her kind—a sympathy with the weak, 
the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, and 
the desolate. The schools and the poor around 
Lea Hurst and Embley first saw and felt her as a 
visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. Then she 
frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, and 
reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh, 
and the Continent. Three years ago, when all 
Europe had a holiday on and after the Great 
Exhibition, when the highlands of Scotland, the 
lakes of Switzerland, and all the bright spots of 
the Continent were filled with parties of pleasure, 
Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one of 
the German houses or hospitals for the care and 
reformation of the lost and infirm. For three 
long months she was in daily and nightly attend- 
ance, accumulating experience in all the duties 
and labors of female ministration. She then re- 
turned to be once more the delight of her own 
happy home. But the strong tendency of her 
mind to look beyond its own circle for the relief 
of those who nominally having all, [practically 
have but too frequently none to help them, pre- 
vailed ; and therefore, when the hospital estab- 
lished in London for sick governesses}was about 
to fail for want of proper management, she 
stepped forward and consented to be placed at 
its head. Derbyshire and Hampshire were ex- 
changed for the narrow, dreary establishment in 
Harley Street, to which she devoted all her time 
and fortune. While her friends missed her at 
assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, and 
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all the entertainments for taste and intellect with 
which London in its season abounds, she, whose 
powers could have best appreciated these, was 
sitting beside the bed and soothing the last com- 
plaints of some poor dying, homeless, querulous 
governess. The homelessness might not improb- 
ably, indeed, result from that very querulous- 
ness ; but this is too frequently fomented, if not 
created, by the hard, unreflecting folly which 
regards fellow-creatures intrusted with forming 
the minds and dispositions of its children as in- 
genious, disagreeable machines, needing, like the 
steam-engine, sustenance and covering, but, like 
it, quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, passions, 
or affections. Miss Nightingale thought other- 
wise, and found pleasure in tending those poor 
destitute governesses in their infirmities, their 
sorrows, their deaths, or their recoveries. She 
was seldom seen out of the walls of the institu- 
tion, and the few friends whom she admitted 
found her in the midst of nurses, letters, pre- 
scriptions, accounts, and interruptions. Her 
health sank under the heavy pressure, but a little 
Hampshire fresh air restored her, and the failing 
institution was saved.” 

Soon arose a wail of agony from the plains 
of the Crimea. Late in the year 1854, the British 
Expedition landed near Sebastopol. A more 
costly or a worse organized expedition never set 
foot on an enemy’s soil. Hear the last Quarterly 
Review, for a moment: 

“The want of proper means of transport was 
felt as soon as the troops had landed. The tents 
which had been given out to the various regi- 
ments on the second day were re-embarked before 
the army marched, because they could not be 
carried. Nearly three weeks elapsed before they 
were again issued; the men were consequently 
exposed to cold and heavy dews at night, after 
the oppressive heats of the day. The results were 
inevitable. Cholera soon broke out with fresh 
virulence ; dysentery and diarrhea spread 
through our ranks. There were no means of 
moving the sick. The ambulances or wagons 
constructed for this purpose, of which so much 
had been heard, and to which appropriate places 
in each division had actually been assigned in 
the memorandum issued by the head of the 
medical staff, had been left behind. Those men 
who fell exhausted were left to die by the road- 
side.” 

And again, after the bloody battle of the Alma: 

“The distant sounds of artillery had scarcely 
ceased before the French began to care for and 
remove their wounded ; ere night fell none re- 
mained on the field. They were taken away on 
seats and beds slung upon the backs of mules, or, 
when too severely injured to bear the motion, 
upon litters carried by men. Officers of all grades 
aided in the discharge of this sacred duty ; nor 
did General Canrobert, although himself wound- 
ed, neglect it. The priests attached to the army 
ministered to the dying. It is too well known 
how the English wounded fared on that night. 
There were but scanty means of moving them 
from the place where they had fallen, For the 
most part they remained on the field exposed to 
the heavy dew and the cold air, with such slight 
covering and food as a charitable hand might 
bestow. Some there were who passed two long 
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nights in agony on the cold ground. From one 
small group of English and Russians, a sergeant, 
whose leg was broken, dragged himself to the 
river’s edge to fetch water for his suffering com- 
panions. Those who were thus left helpless had 
still to fear another enemy—the marauders who 
after nightfall prowled amidst the dead, and who, 
for the sake of plunder, rarely spared the living. 
The bandsmen, it is true, were employed to carry 
the wounded to huts which hai been assigned to 
them in the village, but their numbers were 
totally inadequate to the services required. It 
was, moreover, disgraceful that the soldier should 
depend upon such means alone, for his comfort 
and even life after he had nobly shed his blood 
for his country. May not the larger number of 
deaths in the British army, as compared to that 
in the French, be partly attributed to this 
neglect ?”’ 

In a month after the landing, the wounded and 
sick were to be counted by thousands, and the 
medical staff proved itself to be utterly unequal 
to theemergency. Vast hospitals were formed at 
Scutari, Balaklava, Constantinople, and on the 
field of action itself; but, owing to the want of 
necessary arrangements, and, above all, to the 
absence of woman’s discerning eye and gentle 
hand, the sufferings of the patients were, to use 
the language of Lord John Russell, “ horrible 
and heart-rending.”’ We can not, perhaps, more 
affectingly show the state to which brave men 
were speedily reduced under hospital treatment, 
than by selecting from a mass of evidence before 
us, one most frightful picture drawn by the 
graphic hand of the London Times’ correspondent. 
He writes from Seutari :— 

“ On Saturday a number of sick were landed 
from one of the transports, and provided with 
beds in the Barrack Hospital. I have frequently 
spoken of the deplorable spectacles which these 
poor fellows present, but one case which came 
under my notice on that day is worth describing 
particularly. I have seen many horrible examples 
of human suffering, but none that ever approached 
this. As I passed along one of the corridors, my 
attention was attracted by a naked figure in a 
bath, and an orderly with a large pair of scissors, 
which he handled in a gingerly way, clipping the 
hair off his head. I went up to the spot, and saw 
a lad, about nineteen years of age, sitting in the 
bath with a half idiotic expression in his eye and 
scratching himself all over. His body and limbs 
were covered with itch-marks, and were wasted 
to a degree which made it difficult to understand 
how life was still sustained. To say that the 
miserable creature was a skeleton does not half 
express his state. One wondered how he managed 
to sit so erect and get his knees so close up to his 
chin. He had a half-smile of stupid enjoyment 
on his face, as with his lank arms and bird-like 
hands he slowly scratched away. I asked the 
orderly why he was clipping his hair off, and, 
without saying any thing, he pointed to his head. 
I looked closely, and there was a thick crust of 
vermin upon it, not in one layer, but piled one 
above the other like ants on an ant-hill. Dysen- 
tery had assumed that form with him, and the 
little blood still left in his body the doctors said 
ran with lice. The lad himself told me that he 
had been twenty days in the regimental hospital, 





and twelve in the General Hospital at Balaklava, 
before going on board ship. How, in this emaci- 
ated state, he survived the passage, I can not 
understand. In the adjoining corridor I had just 
before stood for some time watching a man who 
I thought was dying. His features were con- 
vulsed, and respiration suspended, when some 
stimulant was administered, which brought him 
round once more to consciousness. The child-like 
eagerness with which he watched the teaspoon 
bgought down to his lips had not yet passed out 
of my thoughts when the spectacle in the bath 
presented itself. But scenes of a similarly dis- 
tressing kind are of such constant occurrence that 
one is obliged in self-defence to a certain extent 
to harden his heart against them.” 

It was soon after the arrival of the allied forces 
at Sebastopol, that Miss Nightingale took the 
resolution which has made her name famous. It 
was mentioned in one of the letters from the 
Crimea, that the French army was accompanied 
by five hundred Sisters of Charity, whose services 
in the hospitals were of the greatest conceivable 
advantage to the inmates. It was probably this 
fact that suggested to Miss Nightingale, who is a 
devoted member of the Church of England, the 
idea of organizing a band of English nurses, and 
of going in person to the Crimea to emulate the 
French sisters in their self-sacrificing labors. 
Undeterred by the danger of such a mission, 
taking no account of her fragile frame, nor of her 
delicate constitution, weakened already by excess- 
ive toil in behalf of the suffering, obedient only 
to the impulses of her generous heart, she an- 
nounced her plan, invited co-operation, enlisted 
her company of assistants, and sailed for the 
scene of agony. 

Arrived in the Crimea, Miss Nightingale and 
the ladies who accompanied her proceeded at once 
to the performance of the task they had under- 
taken. The mere presence of English women in 
the hospitals was found to be a source of inde- 
scribable consolation to the men. As Miss Nightin- 
gale walked down the long corridors, the poor 
fellows, as they lay upon their narrow beds, follow- 
ed her with their eyes, and said that the sight of 
an English lady did them more good than physic. 
At first, the ladies had obstacles thrown in their 
way by the devotees of routine, who would pre- 
fer to see men die in “the regular way,” than 
saved by the introduction of novel methods. 
But the calm perseverance of Miss Nightingale, 
enforced by the voice of all England, which had 
shouted God-speed to her mission, overcame 
every hinderance, and she was allowed to do her 
own work in her own way. She caused large 
laundries to be set up in the hospital towns for 
the washing of the patients’ clothes, a luxury 
almost unknown before her arrival. She estab- 
lished refectories wherein such articles as broth, 
caudle, toast, tea, chocolate, gruel, and rice- 
water, were prepared on a grand scale, and 
served out to the men as often as they required 
them. She arranged what we may call apothe- 
cary depots, from whieh medicines, wine, spirits, 
and cordials, could be dispensed at any hour of 
the day or night. She caused greater attention 
to be paid to cleanliness and ventilation. Nor 
did she shrink from bestowing those personal at- 
tentions upon the soldiers which no one can bestow 


so tenderly, so acceptably,as a woman. She 
also superintended the distribution of books and 
newspapers, and in all ways cheered and enliv- 
ened the men under her care. 

We ean not do better than quote another pass- 
age from the London Times. The following is 
a part of a letter from the gentleman sent out to 
superintend the expenditure of the Times Fund 
of ten thousand pounds subscribed in England 
for the relief of the hospital patients. Speaking 
of two medical officers who had died, the Com- 
missioner says : 

«“ Both Newton and Struthers, it may be a con- 
solation to their friends to know, were tended in 
their last moments, and had their dying eyes 
closed, by Miss Nightingale herself. Wherever 
there is disease in its most dangerous form, and 
the hand of the spoiler distressingly nigh, there 
is that incomparable woman sure to be seen ; her 
benignant presence is an influence for good com- 
fort even amid the struggles of expiring nature. 
She is a “ ministering angel” without any exag- 
geration in these hospitals, and as her slender 
form glides quietly along each corridor every 
poor fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the 
sight of her. When all the medical officers have 
retired for ihe night, and silence and darkness 
have settled down upon those miles of prostrate 
sick, she may be observed alone, with a little 
lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds. 
The popular instinct was not mistaken which, 
when she set out from England on her mission of 
mercy, hailed her as a heroine ; I trust that she 
may not earn her title to a higher though sadder 
appellation. No one who has observed her fra- 
gile figure and delicate health can avoid misgiv- 
ings lest these should fail. With the heart of a 
trie woman, and the manners of a lady, accom. 
plished and refined beyond’most of her sex, she 
combines a surprising calmness of judgment, and 
promptitude, and decision of character. I have 
hesitated to speak of her hitherto as she deserves, 
because I well knew that no praise of mine 
could do justice to her merits, while it might 
have tended to embarrass the frankness with 
which she has always accepted the aid furnished 
her through the Fund. As that source of supply 
is now nearly exhausted, and my mission ap- 
proaches its close, I can express myself with 
more freedom on this subject ; and I confidently 
assert, that but for Miss Nightingale the people 
of England would scarcely, with all their solicit- 
ude, have been spared the additional pang of 
knowing, which they must have done, sooner or 
later, that their soldiers even in hospital, had 
found scanty refuge and relief from the unpar- 
alleled miseries with which this war has hitherto 
been attended. Miss Stanley, assisted by Miss 
Emily Anderson, takes charge of the hospital at 
Kululee, and will, no doubt, soon make her pres 
ence there beneficially felt. She took possession 
ofher quarters on Saturday, with sixteen or seven- 
teen sisters and nurses, and is by this time active- 
ly engaged in ministering to the wants of the poor 
fellows in the wards. They require all the at 
tention and care she can afford them, for more 
deplorable objects I have not yet seen brought 
down from the Crimea. A very large number of 
them present cases of the most frightful frost- 
bites, complicated in some instances with dysen- 
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tery. Iwenton board the Niagara as she was 
landing them, and afterwards watched in the 
wards while their clothes, covered with filth and 
vermin, were stripped off them, and they were 
put stark naked into bed. The two scenes bafile 
description, and it is sickening even in imagina- 
tion to recall them.” 

Such are the scenes amidst which Miss Night- 
ingale is now laboring. As yet, she has borne 
the fatigues, and escaped the contagion of those 
terrible hospitals. May she return in safety to 
her beautiful home, and long enjoy the gratitude 
of the country, to whose sons she has given solace 
in their hour of need, upon whose daughters she 
has conferred the boon of an imperishable ex- 
ample. 

We append a Phrenological sketch of Miss 
Nightingale. And, perhaps, it is due to the sci- 
ence of » to the elucidation of which 
this JournaL is devoted, to state that the Phre- 
nological sketch about to be subjoined, was writ- 
ten by another hand from that which prepared 
the article preceding, and that neither writer saw, 
or knew aught of the production of the other, 
until both had completed their work. How far 
the character of Miss Nightingale, as discovered 
by Phrenology, accords with her character as 
deduced from the facts of her career, the reader 
has now an opportunity of judging : ° 


PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


Were we to choose among all the female heads 
which it has been our privilege to «can Phre- 
nologically, the most perfect sample of feminine- 
ness, according to our science, our choice would 
rest on the philanthropic lady whose portrait we 
are glad to lay before our readers, 

Every line expressive of temperament, shows 
the finest organic grain and texture. The shape 
of the hand and finger, the whole contour of the 
body, the length of face, the expression of mouth 
and eyes, but most of all, the extreme height 
and length of head from the eyebrows over to 
the occiput, in conjunction with the narrowness 
of the base, indicate the very highest order of 
both exquisiteness of feeling and elevated moral 
sentiment. Those apparent depressions between 
the ears, signify the almost utter deficiency of 
selfishness and sensuality. As well accuse an 
angel of voluptuousness, as one having the above 
form of head. That unfeigned piety—that love. 
and worship of the Great Supreme—constitute 
her ruling motive, in every thought, word, and 
action, her Phrenology abundantly attests. Her 
developments are convincing proof that human- 
ity to the wounded soldier, alone actuated her 
movement. Such a head could not possibly live 
for self alone, nor be actuated in any thing by 
selfish considerations. Like the genial sun, all 
the lights of such a head shine on and for others. 

The perceptive faculties appear evenly and 
handsomely developed, which would enable her 
to perceive what might be required by emergen- 
cies, Hers is not the deep, originating mind, but 
the practical and perceptive cast of head. She 
sees at once what is to be done, and how to do 
it. Her very large Language is also worthy of 
notice. For besides expressing its emotions in 
language by conversation and writing, it takes 
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on a wider range than even Phrenologists have 
heretofore ascribed to it, namely —in expressing 
itself by actions and in deeds. And hence, with 
her exalted moral sentiments, will express the 
emotions of such a soul in corresponding deeds. 
Whilst small Language may feel and think with- 
out action or expression, large Language ex- 
presses by gesticulation, but especially by doing 
the things expressive of the emotions felt. 

But the very large amount of brain in the 
whole top, in conjunction with the moral devel- 
opment at its base, constitutes the great feature. 
The posture of her head prevents Benevolence 
from seeming to be as prominent as it obviously 
is; but the length of the line from where the 
hair makes its appearance backwards towards 
Firmness, shows both Benevolence and Venera- 
tion to be far beyond their ordinary size, even in 
female heads; and the rounding fulness on the 
right side of her head beyond Benevolence, sig- 
nifies very-great breadth at Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, as well as Imitation and Spirituality. One 
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having a head thus constituted will be an angel 
of mercy wherever she moves, And as large 
Constructiveness invents machinery, so such an 
exalted moral lobe must invent some correspond- 
ing mode of exercising its gushing sentiments ; 
and her large Perceptives would naturally turn 
to those sufferings experienced by the noble army 
fighting for her country, as a fit subject for her 
gushing sympathies. That she is as pure as an 
Angel—as virtuous as Phebe—as chaste as Di- 
ana—and immaculate of every thing sensual, 
her Phrenology clearly indicates; and those 
who accuse her of any such motives, only pro- 
claim their own sensuality. That religionists 
should accuse such a woman of sectarian motives, 
is the most convincing proof of their ofn infidel- 
ity of every thing virtuous and good. 

Her affections, also, seem very large, by the 
head the ear backward, whilst Amativeness 
is Phrenologically speaking, she is too 
perfect a woman for this earth, unless she can be 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER III. 


— 


Inquiry should be made into the causes of crime—Causes of the differences In talents and dispositions 
between different individuals, locked for im the brain and nervous system—Want of means of math- 
ematical of brain—Monst Quetelet, on the recurrence of crime, quoted—Proposal by 
Sir George 8. Mackenzie to Lord Glenelg, Home Secretary, to examine the cerebi al configursetica of 
criminals, in order to classify them. 


On one occasion, when the laboring classes in Glasgow were reduced to 
actual destitution by a commercial crisis, five or six ant men, on a winter 
evening, knocked at the gate of Gl Bridewell, and asked to see the 

overnor. bey | were admitted, and Mr. Brebner appeared in the yard. 

hey informed him that some years previously they had been prisoners 
under his charge; that on their liberation he had found employment for 
them ; that they had acted Wout ever since ; but that now they were 
destitute of employment, of food, of shelter ; and that unless he would 
take them in as voluntary prisoners, they should be forced to steal, and be 
sent to him by the law. To test their sincerity, he said that he must lock 
them up each in a separate cell, and treat them in every respect like con- 
victs. They answered that they were eae for this ; and he took them 
in and treated them accordingly. He laid the case before the magistrates, 
who consulted the law officers of the crown, and their decision was that he 
could not legally apply the prison funds te their maintenance. They were 
consequently thrust out ; but not before, by appeals to the masters of the 
few works still in operatjon in Glasgow, he obtained employment for them. 
This was not an example of idle and profligate persons, preferring, the 
comforts of a prison to the toils of honest industry ; but of young men so 
thoroughly reformed that they were most anxious for work, and, not find- 
ing the opportunity of procuring it, preferred the painful discipline of a 
Bridewell to a fresh breach of the law, and to death by starvation. 

These facts throw light on the consequences of the disregard which pre- 
vails in our criminal legislation of every consideration except the two 
points—Who committed the crime? and What is its magnitude? If we 
had proposed to sentence the boy who picked a pocket of a handkerchief 
to two years’, instead of fourteen days’ imprisonment in a house of correc- 
tion, the extrav: ce of the infliction in proportion to the crime would 
have so startled the public mind that it would have raised the cry of cruelty 
and injustice, and the — would have become an object of general 
sympathy. Neverthgless, if we look at the natural, and therefore the irre- 
versible relation of cause and effect, the sentence to fi en days’ im- 
prisonment for a first offence, when traced to its full ¢ uences, proves 
actually more severe than a sentence for the same crime to two years’ con- 
finement. The short sentence serves to break down the offender’s dread of 
the law, and to initiate him into the mysteries of a jail. He goes forth 
with a ruined character, and without having acquired one virtuous princi- 
os or habit. According to Mr. Brebner’s experience, he is enlisted for 

ife into the corps of professional criminals, he renews his offences, and 

erseveres, until ultimately he arrives at transportation or the gallows. 
Yn the other hand, a sentence for two years, for the first offence, would, 
according to the same experience, have probably Jed to his reformation 
and restoration to society, with acquired ability to act a virtuous part 
through life. 

We have selected these examples from a remote, but perfectly authentic 
record, because the lesson they teach has never been appreciated. During 
the whole period between 1825 and 1853, we have proceeded in the old 
course, and the old effects have followed. bm Mapp have hardened 
young offenders, and trained them systematically to transportation or the 
gibbet. The abolition of transportation gives us a fresh motive for reflec- 
tion ; and perhaps the annoyance that may be felt from the shoals of unre- 
formed criminals who will shortly be let loose upon society, may at length 
dispose us to consider the relation of cause and effect in the production of 
crime, as well as in other departments of social interests. 

Let us then ee to inquire into the causes of crime : and first, Is 
there any peculiarity of mental constitution which predisposes certain 
individuals to criminal condact? The solution of this question lies at the 
basis of all sound criminal legislation and prison discipline, and yet it has 
been, and continues to be ignored by almost every writer and legislator on 
the subject. Dugald Stewart says : “ It is not merely as a subject of nla- 
tive quvladip eh ihe grindeleet Galhemen, ren email omen: 
ination. The advantages tobe expected from a successful analysis of itare 
various ; and some of them of such importance as to render it astonishing, 
- amidst Fon the success = which the subordinate sciences have been 
cultivated, which comprehbends the princi of all of them, should 
be still@uffered to remain in its infancy,” ry ” he continues, 
“ never can be systematically directed to its proper objects till we have 
obtained, not only an accurate analysis of the general principles of our 
nature, and an account of the most important laws which regulate their 
operation, but an explanation of the ious modifications and combina- 
tions of those princi; } e that diversity of talent, genius, 

n among men.” “ There is,’ adds he, “a science 
of eo gag which the details of office and the intrigues of popular as- 
blies will never communicate,—a science of which the principles must 
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be sought for in the constitution of human nature, and in the general laws 
which regulate the course of human affairs.’”’* 

If the external circumstances and natural qualities were, im every re- 
spect, the same in those who become criminals.as they are in legislators, 
judges, and magistrates, crime should long ere this have been reduced to a 
minimum ; for the terrors of the law do operate so on men of 

r classes, that very few of them appear at the bar of 
the external circumstances are not the so/e cause of 
their exemption, is certain, because occasionally some members of the 
upper classes do become criminal ; while there are millions of persons who 
have never stood at the bar of a criminal court, and yet have passed their 
lives in circumstances precisely similar to those which surrounded others 
who have been there These facts indicate that there are natural 
peculiarities in some individuals which predispose them to crime. Yet it is 
more than fifty years since Dugald Stewart published the sentences before 
cited ; and although he devoted his best talents to supplying the defect he 
pointed out, here we are, apparently not advanced one step towards a solu- 
tion of the problem—What are the causes of the cabnowtatns differences 
between the natural eve ai d — a! ey oy ey 
causes, an insight into which might probably enable us to comprehend the 
real nature A condition of the minds of our offending brethren. Men 
have tried to solve this problem without considering the influence of the 
organism on the mental powers and dispositions ; and, in our judgment, 
this grand oversight is the cause of so remarkable a failure. There is no 
lack of authority to support us in ascribing the greatest yee to that 
influence. Many years ago a distinguished physician (Dr. olly) wrote: 
“All this superiority (of man over the brutes), all those faculties which 
elevate and dignify him, this reasoning power, this moral sense, these capac- 
ities of pe these high aspiring hopes, are felt, and enjoyed, and 
manife yy means of the nervous system. Its injury weakens, its im- 
sr ts, its destructicn (humanely © ) ends them.” We 
lieve that few physiologists of eminence will now hesitate to subscribe 
implicitly to this opinion. But most of the cultivators of the exact sci- 
ences have stopped short at this admission, and refused to pursue the 
inquiry into the relations between the mental qualities of individuals, and 
the size of the different portions of their brains» They object that no 
method has yet been discovered by means of which the size of the different 
parts may be mathematically measured, and that without this precision all 
our observations must be worthless. Some of them have resorted to com- 
parative anatomy for light; but have obtained none, in regard to the rela- 
tion between the moral and intellectual powers, on which self-control 
depends, and particular parts of the brain. What is the cause of their 
failure? Ea nihilo nihil fit. If we ask them: Do you know the mental 
functions performed by the different parts of the hemispheres of the brain 
in the lower animals? The answer must be “No,” Are you acquainted 
with the functions of those parts in-man? Again they must reply in the 
negative, if they deny Gall’s discoveries. What knowledge, then, can we 
expect to derive from comparing two objects, both of which are equally 
unknown to us? The functions of the different parts of the brain must be 
ascertained by observations made on individuals of the same genus, before 
such comparisons can be aren made, with a view to gaining additional 
light on the functions. Men of science may compare the structure of the 
nervous system in man and animals ; but structure, per se, never reveals 
vital functfons. The form and structure of the spleen have been investi- 
gated for two thousand years; yet its functions are still obscure ; and, 
according to scientific authorities, the brain stands in the same predica- 
ment. They justly boast of their knowledge of its anatomy, which they 
learned from Dr. Gall, but they ane the functions which he ascribed to its 
different parts. Do they not perceive that in doing so they confess the 
inadequacy of a knowledge of cerebral structure, per se, to throw light on 
the functions performed by it? 

But the want of a mathematical method of inquiry¢ does not close the 
way to all ascertainment of truth in this department of knowledge. The 
size of no living organ can be measured mathematically ; yet physiologists 
speak of large and small bones, large and small muscles, and small 
lungs, and so forth, and they found the most important practical prescrip- 
tions involving health and life on-their knowledge of the absolute and rel- 
ative sizes of these different organs: but how do they acquire it? Simply 
by using their hands, eyes, and intellects in estimating the size of each. 
The brain forms no exception to this rule. After due instpuction and 
tice we may, by direct rvation, become as able to form a notion of the 
size and proportions of an average head as of an a nose or chin. 
By the same —- we learn to estimate 

exactness, the size of forehead, the coronal re 








wi Sterarte “ Elements,” part ii. § 1, 2, “On the Utility of the Philosophy of the Human 


have been made to measure the contents of the skull mathematically. 
Morton's Cvania Americana; “Contributions to the Mathematics of 
smote of Mewuring Human Crna anf mean te eat: 

uman iW 

of a new ae Grattan, member of council of the N 
~~ a Society, The cubic contents of the interior of the skull 
bp Goeegered y these me but not the size of the different cerebral organs ; for 
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the influence of the size on the power of manifestation. By this means we 
may arrive at a practically useful, although not a mathematically exact, 
physiology of the brain. : 

We take our stand oa the tion, that it is through differences in 
the size and condition of the and its separate parts, that the differ- 

the natural dispositions and talents of different individuals arise ; 
and that in extreme cases—the instantie ostentive of Bacon—the differ- 
ences both in cerebral development and mental qualities are recognizable 
by trained observers for many valuable practical op ar ag We emphati- 
cally repeat, that it is by observing cases in which single organs are ex- 
tremely large, or extremely small, that the functions of the parts can be 
proved. The innumerable difficulties and blunders reported against Phre- 
nologists, oceur chiefly in cases of equal balance among the organs, in 
which instances the real ical conclusicn is that none of the facul- 
ties is predominantly powerful. Our conviction is, that until, through the 
principles of physiology, the peculiar qualities of the mind which predis- 
pose to crime, shall be ascertained, and until the physical constitution 
of the convict shall be recognized as the principal consideration in deter- 
mining his treatment, society will not have reached the commencement of 
a rational, self-consistent, and successful scheme of prison discipline. 

If we compare the tables presented~in the annual reports of the Regis- 
trar-General in England, a striking coincidence will appear in the numbers 
of births, marriages, and deaths, occurring, in similar circumstances, in the 
different districts of the kingdom, within each year. It is almost certain 
that in England and Wales, of 1,000 persons between the ages of 20 and 30, | 
living on the first day of January in any one year, ten will die before the | 
first day of January in the next year. These events obviously take ata 
from causes that act in a regulated, and not in a fortuitous or 
manner. In a letter by William Farr, Esq., to the Re 
printed in the twelfth annual report, we are informed that “it may be 
broadly stated that 27 in 1,000 men of the population, of the age of 20 and 
under 60, are suffering from one kind of disease or other ; that several of 
the diseases are of long duration, that others are recurrent, and that some 
are hereditary.”’—p. 8. If it be asked : How shall we discover the causes 
of these diseases? How learn to shorten the duration of those that are 
| long, prevent the reinvasion of the reeurrent, and, if possible, check the 
| descent of those that are hereditary ?—the only rational answer that can 
| be given is: By studying the structure and functions of the human organ- 
| ism, and the laws to which its action has been subjected. But, a similar 
| uniormity in similar circumstances is found to prevail in the recurrence 
| of.crimes. Statistical inquiries into: human conduct present the same 





| striking indieations of uniformity in results, as do inquiries inte the preva- 
lence of disease and the endurance of life. M: Quetelet furnishes the fol- 
lowing table relative to crime in France : é : ; 























} | 
Accused and Namber ofin-| Number | Adesihies of crime. | Proport'n 
cromght per Con- > for} a4) ———____-~—_—_- —] between 
Years, |sonatly before} demned, | :ach person ac-jout of each: Against | Against t ese 
the tribamais. sused. |100 accused.) | the —|property.| classes. 
’ | person. | 

| 1826 6983 | 4348 4457 , & | 4907 5081 QT 
| 1827 | 4236 4593 6 | 1911 5018 2.6 

| “Isas | 7396 | 4551 |. 4307 - Oh | 1844 5352 - 8.0 * 
1829 T3873 | 4475 | 4321 , 61 | 1791 | 5532 8.1 
| — <= 
| | Motel | “29696 | 17610. |, 4408 | si WF F458 | ai98s 











| “Thus,” says M. Quetelet, “although we do n6t, yet possess the statisti- 
cal returns for 1830, it is highly probable that we shall find, for that year 
also, one person accused out of every 4,463. inhabitants, and 61 condemned 


; answered in the affirmative, with more or of detail, and ion of 
out of each 100 accused.” We are not ‘in possession of the later returas canner, by many of the Sant parctetaneet reat Britain. The Archbishop 
| for France ; but an instructive light is thrown on the same subject.by a | of Dublin (Dr. Whately), says, “ I am fully convinced that eens sae 
return to the House of Commons, dated 22d May, 1846. It the | nol experiment of Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart., is amply entitled to a fair tri- 
| Dumber of persons. committed for each of seventeen different denomina- | al.” letter of Mr. Brebner, Governor of Gla ewell, is as follows : 
tions of offences, inel ing, fe and | —<About two thousand pecan pass through establishment yearly, and 
Tape, Which were capital: in 1830, but for which the punishment of death ‘T have had the cm bg it for upwards of twenty-five years. ng that 
was afterwards abo *by statute, and for which it had not been inflicted |..period, and long be I heard any Sing of Parcacbogy I was often struck 
for five years previous to the report. The return includes twe periods of | with the ex: ‘shape of the heads of most of the criminals. When 
five years the one before and the other after the last execution for | Dr. Spurzbeim visi 


tach offence. . The result is the following :—During thé five years ending. 

Ny pe popping 
ume 6 persons, om 196 were exe¢u e 

years immediately following the tion, there were committed for 


from those 
last exeeu kind. I may be allowed to add, that Dr. Spw Bir. Qoale, aut mony 
the same 7,120. Does not this show-that these crimes arose from |. others, and in the science, who have visited ‘ 
causes in themselves permanent, and which punishment-does not remove ?. | have described ters and told the } ties of the in- 
While: ther of offences in each period of five is so nearl mates in avery ie manner.” It may be added the collections 
the same as to the existence of similar causes acting in both pe - 


ods, the only variation testifies against capital puaishment.as a preventive 
of crime, for there were fewer commisiale affer it was abolished than when 
tt on te be inflieted, 4 

“The possibility,” M: Qu “of assigning beforehand the num- 
ber of on ace Why bed w chonld n 


dangerous tendencies from those 


not yet pretend to have any thing like phrenologidal knowledge, 
hesitation in saying that the most notoriously bad char 
formation of head very di) 


of crania and casts in the Phrenological Museums, enable any inquirer to 

satisfy himself, by ocular demonstration, of the truth of 

h fosrwer rare drevese to determine the dispositions and capa 
a ca : we Ose 4 e the - wil 

aio 6k Sata ay a eee Soe but to supplement the indisefions 


ur in @ , is cal- from sources of know to be subsequently mentioned. 
lead to serious reflections, since it involves the fate of several. No penning wal Ragas pam: cuprates: was done 
‘ousands of human: -who are impelled, as it were, by an irresistible | with a view to eheck this evil. 
jeemsity, to the bart of the abd, the sentences of con- 
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which have ced them do not vary.’’* In the efforts made in our own 
country to ver the causes that impel individuals to the bars of our 
criminal tribunals, we have disregarded the influence of their organism 
on their talents, tions, and unde . When so many of the 
fe are os ascertained to depend on the state 

appear incredible that the same influence 


letter, dated 19th October, 1853, addressed to the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
on the subject of instituting a Fast-day, to avert the cholera, says :—“ The 
Maker of the universe has established certain laws of nature for the planet 
in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankind depends upon the ob- 
servance or neglect of those laws.’’ Will his Lordship, in whose depart- 
ment, as Home Secretary, the arrangement of Prison Discipline lies, con- 
descend to inquire whether, in this world, one of these laws does not make’ 
human talents and tions di mainly on the size and condition of- 
the different portions of the ? In the year 1836, an earnest repre- 
sentation that this is actually the case, was presented by the late Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart., to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, accompanied by a request that he would take measures for apply- 
ing the physiology of the brain in the selection of convicts to be sent 
New South Wales, in order to avoid placing men of a vicious 
and dangerous dispositions in remote establishments there, in which cir- 
cumstances they endangered the lives and property of the settlers. Sir 
George was led to make the appeal in consequence of re ntations sent 
home’ to him, from Australia, by his sons, of the cruel i es inflicted by 
individuals of that class, w heads bore striking indications of their 
dispositions, on agricultural colonists, who had taken them as-servants from 
the Government. 

The object of the representation,t in Sir George’s own words, was to 
show that “independently of rank, education, or wealth, men differ from 
each other very widely in the amount and kind of.their intellectual power, 
in moral feeling, and in their tendencies to indulge their propensities ;”’ 
that ‘these diversities.are “the effects of differences in t organiza- 

“tion ;”’ that these differences are externally discernible, and that “ hence 
we have the means of estimating, with something like precision, the actual 
and natural characters of convicts (as of all human: beings), so that we 
may at once.determine the means best adapted their reformation, or 
discover their incapacity for improvement, and their being proper subjects 
of continued restraint, in order to prevent their further injuring society. 
It is this,’ continues Sir George, “that for the sake of the future prosperity 
of the Australian colonies, and the security and peace of the settlers, and 
also for the sake of exalting them in the scale of morality, I wish your 
Lordship to puto the test of experiment, for your. own satisfaction, and to 
enable you to classify the convicts, and‘to keep the most atrocious in re- 
straint at home, sending to New South Wales only the better disposed 
among them.’ ; 

To protect the Colonial Secretary from the ridicule to which compliance 
with this request might have been thought at that time to expose him, and 
also to show that the sug on was rational, Sir George not only referred 
Lord Glenelg to ree cases in which this discrimination had been suc-. 
cessfully made, but’ presented to him letters from upwards of forty individ- 
uals, of known talents and respectability, certifying to him their convic-. 
tion that it was equally practicable and useful. To obtain this evidence, 
Sir George addressed. circulars to the gentlemen <<, to, desiring to 
know whether it was their opinion and belief that “the natural disposi- 
tions are indicated by the form and size of the brain, to such an extent as 
to render it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and 
of good dispositions.” . This question is 


this ci Te ger inet wera tae Ene a 
no 


acters have a con- 
the common run of man- 


the certified 
ents... We ntust here, however, put. 








(emnation which there await them. These conclusions flow directly from 
ple; already-so often stated in this work, that effects are in pro- 
portion to their causes, and that the effects remain the same, if the causes 
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* Sur homme, &c., tome ii., p. 168. 
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THE RACES. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Ws copy the following report of a capital lec- 
ture on the races of mankind, from the Cinein- 
nati Columbian. 

He commenced his remarks by stating that his 
subject was the character and relations of the 
Anglo-Saxon tribe. 

Men of all lands have one common nature. 
Philosophers divide them into five races, but 
the location of each is not positively determined. 
Humanity is one, as the hand is one, but the sub- 
varieties of men are as distinct as the fingers on 
the hand. The races at their centre are distinct, 
but their circumference not clearly defined. 

Each continent has its typical color. Thus 
Africa has black people, black monkeys and black 
elephants; America has red men and red ani- 
mals; Asia has yellow men and yellow horses ; 
Europe has white men, white horses and other 
white animals. These may have been created in 
the order here named, but there is no proof of 
this yet known. The distinctions of race do not 
constitute humanity, which underlies the whole. 
The Caucasian is the strongest race. It is de- 
voted to progress. Its men visit all other coun- 
tries. Its men are rarely slaves, and generally 
masters. All constitutional republics and con- 
stitutional monarchies are of the Caucasian race. 
The other races have never got beyond despotic 
goveraments, exceptin the case of the Hungarians. 

The Caucasian race has furnished nearly all 
law and all learning, poetry and art. Nearly all 
the great leaders of religion, as Moses, Isaac, 
Mohammed, and others, are Caucasian. Three- 

fourths of all the iron and seven-eighths of the 
shipping of the world are in its hands. 

The Caucasian race is composed of two great 
families. The first the people of further Asia, 
the other the Indo-Germanic branch. Omitting 
the Asiatic and the Asiatic portion of the Indo- 
Germanic family, the European portion has five 
principal stocks—Ibero- ues, Italo-Groeks, 
Celts, Teutons and Sclavics. There may have been 
others which have been lost in the lapse of time. 

The lecturer here described the geographical 
boundaries of each of these, alluding to the peo- 

le of the United States as a bud of great prom- 
se from the European Caucasian stock. Going 
back to two thausand years ago, when these fam- 
ilies stood nearly upon an equality, he showed 
their relative position and character. 

Dropping the others, he thea directed attention 
to the Teutons, which, with large brain aad spirit 
of progress, have certain peculiar features. One 
of these is their aggressive character and their 
extermination of inferior races. Rising in the 
centre of Europe, they through the conti- 
nent westward and southward, invading, subdu- 
ing and exterminating the tribes in their path. 

A second feature of their race was their de- 
mocracy. Even in barbarism, they were not in 
favor of either political or religious despotism. 
Formerly the Germans were Arians, and this 
ay they are Protestants. 

he third great characteristic is federation. 

They are, more than any other race, disposed to 

form unions for specific companies, or unite to- 

gether to secure unity of action, and at the same 
time — their individual liberty. The Celtic 
race never possessed this faculty strongly. 

The 39,000,000 of France have a single ruler 
to prescribe all social a forty or fifty 
millions of the Germans must have forty or fifty 
different states. 

The Teutons, the Basques of Spain and the 
Celts of Scotland and Ireland, are nearly pure. 
Some of the other families are much mixed. 
The Sclavics are eighty millions strong, and 
cover a large space. The Teutons of the west 
and south have always been the enemies of the 
Sclavics, with whom they have never formed a 
permanent alliance. No mixed language has 





are three families—the Goths, the Scandinavians, 
and the Germans. Of these the two first have 
gone out of existence. The German is the most 
valuable stock in the world. 
The Italo-Greek and Celtic families are decay- 
ing, and can not again have their nationality re- 
stored. Even Franve has touched her zenith, 
and her star is now slowly and magnificently de- 
scending, just as Byzantium did, amid art and 
learning, sink into oblivion. 
The Sclavic race has great power of develop- 
ment. Her nobles have more brain than the 
others of Europe. They are in the rough, but 
she is advancing, and though I have no sympathy 
with her or the despot who now rules, I think it 
is clear that a magnificent destiny is before her. 
The Teuton stock is that which has made all 
improvements in arts and science. This has de- 
veloped the telegraph and the steam engine, and 
all other modes of physical improvemerft. All 
progress in religion has been in the Germanic 
branch of the Teutonic stock. No Celtic tribe is 
Protestant, but wherever Germans are there are 
Protestants. All leading progress in theology, 
in literature, poetry and art, is made by the Ger- 
manic race. The Celtic race in France has not 
been idle, but it has had the preponderance in war, 
not in art, theology or mind. All military terms 
are from the French. The great leaders of e 
are of Teutonic stock—-the leaders of war are Celts. 
The Teutons are of four subdivisions. We 
first hear of the Saxons in 141, A. D., in Holstein. 
They united with the Angles, in 400, A. D., and 
were called Anglo-Saxons. They began ag 
ive wars, and finally went to England and con- 
aered it. When they became Christians, this 
Tivelened, but did not change the nature of the 
race. When, in the tenth century, the Danes 
invaded and conquered a large portion of 
England, os with the Anglo-Saxons 
and became ish Anglo-Saxons. This gave 
the a new love for war. The Danes were 
Aillibusters by nature. When the Norman branch 
of the Teutonic stock went, in 1060, to England 
and conquered it, and then became amalgamated 
with the other inhabitants, a new element of 
character was added. 

We have now come to the Norman Danish An- 
glo-Saxon, which we briefly designate as the An- 
glo-Saxon. This race has for its leading charac- 
teristic aggressive thirst for land. his race 
holds possessioa of large portions of the world 
—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands. No other tribe of men is so 
widely spread. They have gone down deeper in 
mines, ascended higher, or spread further than 
any other. Not three hundred years ago there 
were less than three millions of this race—now 
there are forty millions. Then they dwelt on 
less ground than the State of Virginia, now they 
hold possession of one-sixth of the world, and 
rule one hundred and eighty millions of other 
races. The American branch of this family is 
going on exploring, graspiag and fillibustering to 
get Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, and hoping 
to re-annex the rest of the world. 

In Eagland the same Anglo stock exterminates 
the Saxons—and in this country they extermi- 
nate the Indians. Soon the whole Indian race 
will be exterminated. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
not cruel, but coolly shoots down the ng 
race. The Anglo-Saxon is the most exc’ ti) 
the Teutonic family. While other tribes marry 
with savages, the Anglo-Saxon will not. The 
Anglo-Saxon is in his own tribe a monogamist, 
but with other inferior tribes a polygamist ; and 
the children of mixed marriages are not recog- 
nized as lawful children. Even in the grave the 
proud Anglo-Saxon refuses to have his dust min- 
gled with that of the black or the mulatto. 

The Anglo-Saxon has more love of freedom 
than any other race. In England and this coun- 
try alone are there free constitutional assem- 
blies. The Anglo-Saxon is a lover of freedom 
both in politics and in religion. 

It has produced more sects than all other 
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France you see no individual fences ; in England 
each man’s little farm is hedged in from his 
neighbor’s. Angl ons also guard all their 
rights by forms of law. He is orderly, not tricky 
or suspicious, nor prone to assassination. In 
Rome assassination is frequent, but in England 
it is not known. Even in the wildest violence 
the Anglo-Saxon requires a trial orderly gone 
through, even though it be a trial by Judge 
Lynch. The Frenchman loves equality, but 
cares little for liberty, and quietly submits to a 
despotism ; the Anglo-Saxon loves liberty, but 
wants no equal. In England the aristocracy are 
the richest and most learned in the world, and the 
pees are the most abject. One nobleman in 
gland advertises for proposals to build four 
thousand first-class houses on his estate, another 
owns a mile square on the centre of London street; 
one man can drive from sea to sea without clearing 
his own estate ; and lastly, one can turn out 
three thougand householders, who are his tenants. 
Yet besides these every twelfth ose is a pauper, 
and they are wretched, more abject and degrad- 
ed than even the wild natives of Australia. 
In this country also we have much wealth, but 
every seventh person is a slave, and in many of 
the States it is a felony to teach a slave to spell 
even the word God. The Anglo-Saxons only 
form societies, uniting together for specific pur- 
poses, moral, benevolent or otherwise. The 
Anglo-Saxon is eminently practical. He is a 
desperate fighter, but is ready to give over when 
he finds it won’t pay. The race has fought for 
liberty, religion or gain, but never for glory. 
The Frenchman, even in time of peace, is half a 
soldier. The Anglo-Saxon alone has the word 
comfort in his language. He is fond of work, 
and since his pro is based on industry, his 
is the richest tribe in the world. The Anglo- 
Saxon takes to outside science, depending on 
facts, but he lacks ideality, and hence is not 
prone to inside science, as metaphysics, nor is he 
a lover of beauty in the abstract. 

The Anglo-Saxon statesman is a keen observer 
of facts, but knows and cares little for abstract 
truth or for genuine principles. The Anglo- 
Saxon has immense practical power, but little 
ideality. The Anglo-Saxon is more moral than 

ious. He observes forms, but is notdevout. He 
‘ormerly would not believe in the soul’s immor- 
tality, unless he could see a ghost, and now scarce 
will believe unless he can herr one. 

The Anglo-Saxon has a great future before 
him, with a nificent horizon. Below otber 
races in ideality, in deep thought, in fancy and 
in imagination, it is destined to a great work in 
the world. 

Its work will be, first, to furnish a physical 
base for progression ; second, the spread of in- 
light ; and third, establish throughout 

institutions. The old tree of 


its branches over the 
world, and these, 


ke those ‘of the Banyan tree, 
take root and form independent trees. Thus we 


wide and deep root, and will yet adorn and bless 
this continent. It depends on us to cultivate the 
virtues and repress the vices of this glorious stock. 


Mutatrors.— Of major, Dr. Mott offers the 


following as a summary conclusions : 
nvula‘toes are the shortest-lived of any class of 





leas of undergoing fatigue and 
handitp than’ either the Uleks or whites 
delicate, and sub; 
are 








ever arisen between them. Of Teutons, there 


tribes, thus recognizing individual liberty. In 





than when cressed on the parent 

6. That when a negro a white woman, hd 
offspring partook more of the negro type, than W' 
the reverse connection 
‘ais That mulattoes, like negroes, cassia’ 

e from ye 

brought to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New-Orleans. 
—From Life Illustrated. 
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THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 


APPLIED TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES IN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY D. GREEN. 


In teaching the sciences, two things ought to 
be kept in view, viz., to teach them in such a way 
that the learner shall acquire knowledge, and re- 
tain it. The first of these objects will be attained 
by an observance of the laws of the understand- 
ing, and the second by attention to the laws of 


memory. 

There are two principal .methods by which 
general knowledge can be acquired, namely, 
testimony, and induction, or reasoning from facts. 
It may, however, be proper to enumerate a third 
method, which consists in a union of both the 
others, and by which, probably, most of our knowl- 
edge is commonly acquired. 

In a former article [see the ParenoLocicaL 
Journat for August] we have considered the 
advantages of the practical method of acquiring 
knowledge over mere book-study ; and we pro- 
pose now to inquire into the merits of the induc- 
tive method, considered in its application to the 
purposes of school-instraction. Strictly speaking, 
these two methods constitute in reality but one. 
The true inductive process, in its most appro- 
priate sense, consists in legitimate reasoning 
from facts personally observed. The truly in- 
| ductive method of study includes the practical. 

These two methods, in their united character, 
| embody, if we mistake not, the essence of a great 

reform indeed, of the /eading necessary reform 
| in modern systems of education. 

The inductive and practical methods of study 
| are much more favorable, both to the acquisition 
| of knowledge and to memory, than the testimo- 

nial. The understanding more thoroughly 
| reached, the learner is brought into personal 
| communication with the subject of his study, and 

is hence made better acquainted with them than 
when holding intercourse with them through a 
| medium. He is likewise presented with a view 
| of things in their real connection, and is familiar 
| with the reasoning by which the truth of his con- 
clusions is established. . 
The principal laws of memory are attention, 
association, and repetition. The first two of 
| these, as well as memory itself, were by the 
| schoolmen regarded as original and independent 
| faculties of the mind, but, in the light of a more 

rational philosophy, they are now considered to 

be merely modes of action common to all the 
| faculties. By calling these the laws of memory, 
| weonly mean to state in brief, that in order to 
| retain our knowledge well, these are essential, 
| strict, and exclusive attention, correct association, 
| and frequent repetition. 

_ It is obvious how much better adapted is the 

inductive method of study than the testimonial, 
| to awaken and fix the attention of the student, 
| and especially when the facts which form the 

basis of his knowledge are observed by himself, 
| Personally. An impression is thus made on his 

mind through the medium of sense, far exceeding 
| what can be produced by a mere verbal descrip- 
| tion, and this vivid impression is the guaranty 

of that degree of attention which is necessary to 
| the correctness of his reasonings. 

The principles of association most favorable to 
| retentive memory, are the more essential and 
| Permanent relations of things, as those of cause 
| and effect. Knowledge associated on other prin- 

ciples, as the more transient and incidental rela- 

tions of contiguity or analogy, is likely soon to 

be forgotten. Now, it is evident that knowledge 

acquired by induction will almost of necessity be 

associated in the mind on the first-named princi- 

| ples, while that derived from testimony will be 
e to be associated in the latter way. 

It is a curious fact, and one of great practical 
importance, that the order in which knowledge is 
best remembered is just the reverse of that in 
which it is naturally acquired. The latter method 





is the inductive and analytical,—proceeding from 
particular to general; while the order most fa- 
vorable to memory is the deductive and x a 
thetic,—laying up first the general principles, 
and employing them in recalling particular facts, 
—proceeding from cause to effect. Knowledge 
acquired in the former way should be—and is 
naturally—classified in the latter. 

The inductive method of studying nature, 
which was shown by Bacon to be the only true 
method, and the olepiian of which by Newton 
and his followers led to the reformation of Phi- 
losophy, remains to be applied to the study of 
the sciences in schools, It is capable of just as 
successful an application in this field as in the 
extension of the boundaries of science, and there 
is quite as much need of its adoption in the one 
case as in the other. ; 

For, what is the teaching of Nature on this sub- 
ject? The wants of our race, in its unlearned, 
infantile state, are the same in all ages of the 
world. But in the infancy of knowledge, man 
was led by the instincts of his nature to collect 
and arrange facts, and thus to build up for him- 
self, and for the benefit of his most distant pos- 
terity, a tower of learning, in the only way pos- 
sible for him, namely, the slow process of 
patient observation and induction. Now, each 
one for himself must pursue, in principle, the 
same path. The constitution of the mind remains 
the same ; there is no improvement on the natural 
process,—no royal road, no labor-saving way by 
which knowledge can be poured into our minds 
as through a funnel, as would seem to be contem- 
plated in some of our moderna improvements in 
education. 

This is not saying, however, that the inquirer 
in our day must follow the same path that was 
actually pursued in the original development of 
the sciences. The labors of our predecessors are 
not so lost te us as to require this, otherwise the 
life of man would be too short to attain to any 
thing like a general pe pd with science, 
and, indeed, science itself could make noadvance 
beyond a single generation. We mean only to 
say, that in making that direction of the studies 
of the learner which is the province of the edu- 
eator, the same path of analytic induction should 
be followed, which is the prompting of Nature 
in the first attempts towards the formation of a 
science. 

Unfortunately, the methods of study in vogue 
at the present day are just the reverse of these. 
We open our eyes around us, and we witness the 
unaccountable phenomenon of schools and col- 
leges in which are inculcated the great superior- 
ity of the Baconian logic as a method of studying 
Nature, while at the same time their teachers are 
laboring to instil the principles of science into 
the youthful mind in conformity with the anti- 
quated method of Aristotle, which in theory they 
condemn and repudiate. Here, for once, Consist- 
ency forgets herself, and, in the very midst of 
their high laudations of the inductive logic, their 
practice gives the lie to their theory, as they are 
found imparting their instructions in the sciences 
—perhaps even in logic itself—in an order and 
method the furthest possible removed from that 
which they so loudly approve and glorify. Oc- 
easionally you may meet with a text-book in 
which some attention is given to the inductive 
order, but they are rare exceptions, Here and 
there you may find a teacher who, in his oral in- 
structions, inquires for the mode in which the 
mind na proceeds in its passage from the 
known to the unknown, and acts accordingly ; 
but the majority prefer to pour out their knowl- 
edge in the deductive, synthetical order in which 
it is naturally—and very properly, too—classified 
in their own minds. 

The fact that knowledge is best remembcred 
when classified in an order the reverse of that in 
which it is best acquired, furnishes an explana- 
tion of some radical errors which are frequent] 
fallen into, even by distinguished teachers, 
man, after bestowing much attention and study 
upon a given subject, sits down to write a book. 





His knowledge has been acquired by patient in- 
duction, and afterwards c ed in his own mind 
—as Nature prompted—synthetically. He is in- 
Ste opine with the subject on which he 
writes, but, unfortunately, inted with the 
natural progress of the mind in its search after 
truth; and under the mistaken impression that the 
way in which the knowledge is arranged in his 
mind is the “natural order,” he transfers his 
ideas to paper in the same order. Remembering 
that he obtained his knowledge by a slow and 
laborious process of generalization of isolated 
facts acquired in every conceivable way, he men- 
tally congratulates his readers that they are to be 
spared all his trouble,—that they have only to 
read his book, and his knowledge mes, forth- 
with, theirown. A royal road is thus discovered, 
—thanks to the spirit of the age,—by which all 
who will may be transported to the fountain-head 
of knowledge, and drink to satisfaction, indepen- 
dently of Nature’s slow and painful processes. 

This, though a very common, is yet avery grave 
mistake, and one fraught with much mischief. 
His is, indeed, the natural order—for retaining, 
but not for acquiring. The readers of his boo 
get some little knowledge, it is true, but not in 
the way he intended. ious they obtain induc- 
tively, by a partial inversion of his method,—an 
awk way of learning, and one which tasks 
the student unnecessarily. Still more they take 
for granted on his assertion, and thus receive by 
way of testimony. All es get which is of any 
account, comes by one or other of these two meth- 
ods. What they do not acquire by induction, 
they receive on testimony. Any attempt to com- 
municate knowledge synthetically, is an attempt 
to force it into the mind by a road which Nature 
never opened, and ever is, and must be, unsuc- 
cessful. 

Perhaps it may seem extravagant to assert that 
no knowledge can be acquired Ts de- 
duction. In contradiction of this we shall be 
reminded of the geometry of the ancients, as a 
notable instance of synthetical reasoning, and 
which, in its methods, was brought so near to per- 
fection by them that it has come down to us in 
nearly the same form in which they left it, and 
has been regarded by many as almost unimprova- 
ble. The great superiority of this method might 
also be strongly argued from the fact that this 
same synthetic metry has been found unri- 
valled by any other study as a discipline for the 
mind, and has been recommended by all educa- 
tors, from ancient down to modern times, as a 
model of reasoning more suitable than any other 
to serve either as a standard for the logician, or 
as an example from which the unskilful may learn 
the art of argumentation. All this, however, 
may be safely nted. It derogates nothing 
from our view. Because one can put together the 
two premises of a syllogism, and from them draw 
the conclusion, it does not follow that he has 
learned any thing by the process, which he did 
not know before. All deductive reasoning ma 
be ultimately resolved into syllogisms, and it 
was remarked by Dr. Campbell (and the remark 
is obvious and unanswerable), that there is some 
radical defect in a syllogism which is not obnox- 
ious to the charge of begging the question. 

As to geometry, as a means of mental discipline, 
if, in the unnatural way in which it is commonly 
presented to the mind, it stands unrivalled for 
this purpose, how unspeakably might its capa- 
bilities in this respect be increased, were it to be 
presented in the order which, in the physical 
sciences it is regarded, so far as original investiga- 
tion is concerned, ad the only true method. If to 
study and ponder a train of propositions arranged 
by other hands, strengthens and improves so 
wonderfully the intellectual powers, what should 
we witness if the student were to be furnished 
with the rough materials of the superstructure— 
the elementary ideas of the science, from which 
he should be assisted in establishing by inductive 
roe ke reasoning, its remoter truths, and 
finally be allowed to arrange and combine 
them for himself into that sublime system, the 
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very contemplation of which is wenennans by 
any other known method of improving the rea- 
soning power in man?. The answer to this ques- 
tion must be awaited in the practica] realizations 
of a more enlightened age. 


HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 


A LETTER TO WORKING PEOPLE WHO PROPOSE 
GOING WEST. 
BY A CO-WORKER. 
PART SECOND. 

Snov.p you go West, no doubt you would have 
domestic animals around you, but keep as few as 
possible, and keep an equal number of each sex, 
two and two, as God or nature made them, and 
evidently desi they should remain so ; for, in 
any way in with this law, produces dis- 
cord and disease, the terrible fightings and 
diseases among horned cattle, horses, hogs, dogs, 
eats, and even fowls, Hydrophobia, too, that 
most terrible of all diseases, is, no doubt, 
caused by this very interference with animal in- 
stinct. We are very much shocked at the idea 
of the unnatural, abominable, and pernicious 

ractice of polygamy, when applied to human 
nen and well we might be ; then, in mercy’s 
name, do not let us force it upon the poor brutes ; 
for like causes produce like effects ; and we can 
not violate a single law of nature and eseape the 
penalty attached to it. And whatever number 
of animals you have around you, see that they 
are well supplied with their natural food, par- 
ticularly in winter ; for, singular as it may seem, 
I have seen a hundred-fold more starvation on 
the prairies of the West than I ever did East 
or any where else, as incredible as it may seem, 
right where any amount of hay could have been 
cut from June till October, for nothing. Do you 
ask why this is so? It arises partly from what 
I have before stated—trying to do too mach— 
and from various other causes: one is the long 
pleasant falls, Persons that have been in the 
country but a short time think that the winter 
will be short, and the spring open early ; but, as 
a general rule, you must sapply an abundance of 
food for your stock till the first of May. I know 
there is a great deal of pleasant weather through 
the winter, but the frost has killed every green 
thing, which makes it necessary to feed your 
cattle regularly. I was on the point of saying, 
arother reasqn why there was so much starva- 
tion and suffering among brutes, was shiftlessness 
on the part of their owners; but I fear I should 
give a wrong impression, as you know a more 
wide-awake, stirring set of people than those who 
go West, are difficult to find: Still, it must be 
admitted, that a great deal of time is spent to 
but little account, in hunting wild game, hunt- 
ing for horses, cows, hogs, borrowing wagons, 
teams, farming implements, &., &c. This one 
item of stock-hunting (horses, oxen, and cows) 
consumes a great amount of time, where they are 
itted to roam free, over the prairies and 
through the forests ; and I do think it a matter 
of economy that all who keep such animals 
should have a pasture for them or keep them up; 
and generally, too, they are a great annoyance, 
by breaking into fields in the fall, destroying 
in, &. And it does look somewhat like ins 
ustice to allow any stock to run at large. It is 
self-evident that every man should keep his own 
brutes on his own dominions. It certainly can 
not be right that you, a poor man, owning bat a 
small place, and not being able, or willing (from 
principle) to keep brutes, should be compelled to 
build strong fences to keep those of your neigh- 
bors from running overand destroying your crops. 

In building your house, see that you have 
south and north openings, especially the former, 
as, in the very hottest weather, all the breeze we 
get is from a southerly direction ; and if your 
rooms have only east and west openings, you 
will sometimes find them insufferable on account 
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of heat. And unless your location is such that 
you can easily dig a drain, have no cellar under 
your house. I don’t know that cellars are par- 
ticularly unhealthy if dry, and kept in order, but 
where you can not have them so, you had better 
dispense with them, as you can make top ground 
cellars that will answer all purposes. 

I would again urge upon the consideration of 

going West, the importance of settling 
permanently on one Se ee 
perienced so fully evil of change. I am 
well aware of many of the reasons why homes 
and business are changed so often in the West ; 
but let me tell you from an experience of ‘some 
per | years there (and about as many moves), 
that those persons who have lived the most uni- 
form life at one place, are the healthiest, wealth- 
iest, and probably happiest le there. A few 
years’ residence on one place (if one’s own), 
with a reasonable amount of industry and econ- 
omy, will build up a nice little home, with a 
great variety of comforts and conveniences that 
are not generally obtained in any other way, 
such as fruits, flowers, shrubbery, yards and 
walks; a nice little house just as you want it; a 
large cistern of pure rain water, just at your 
k door, with a good tight curb to it. hen 
the earth is tolerably dry, and not so as to 
cave in while digging, you can plaster with ce- 
ment right on to it; but in the first Layla 
should arch over the top with good hard brick, 
leaving a central opening large enough to go in, 
of course ; you should have the earth one or two 
feet thick over the top, so as to keep cool in 
summer, and away from frost in winter. Put 
your square spout down as slanting as you can 
through the side of your curb, and in that spout, 
before it enters the curb, asliding gate or cut-off, 
with a hole just above it, so that you can turn 
off the water until your roof and gutters are well 
washed, or when your cistern is full, and then to 
keep out all vermin and insects. By thus con- 
structing your cistern, and washing it out occa- 
sionally, a good, tight, well-fitting curb and 
cover, with simply a rope and clean bucket to 
draw with, you can have the best and handiest 
water that can be got with so little trouble and 
expense. Pump and filterers are not necessary. 
StL where you can get soft water in 
abundance, by digging twenty-five or thirty feet, 
you might dispense with a cistern ; but on no 
other conditions would I do it, had I means to 
construct one. 

I must once more caution you in re to the 
prevention of sickness, for in prevention is _ 
only safety. I shall not lie to you by telling 
you that such and such medicines will cure 
such and such diseases, for rest assured that there 
is nothing but nature can cure ; and if you have 
not violated her laws beyond a certain point, 
listen to and follow her instinctive calls, and you 
will recover without medicine ; but if beyond 
this point you have passed, all the medicine in 
the world can not save you. They may some- 
times —_ a sufferings ; but even that is 
questionable ; I know they not uently add 
to'them. Let your food fruit and vegetable, 
to the extent that nature demands, uncompounded 
and uncooked if preferred, the better ; but if you 
must use flesh, let it be the flesh of unrestrained 
animals—those that are wild, and procure their 
food independent of man. Work enough to pro- 
duce what you consume, unless you choose to 
live upon the ntaneous fruits of the earth. 
Clothe yourself just sufficiently to keep comfort- 
able. he enough to satisfy nature, and keep 
clean all over. If in the unnatural habit of 
using tea, coffee, tobacco or liquor, abandon it by 
degrees, or, to use a common expression, “ taper 
off,” which you can most surely do if you will 
live as I have recommended. You know that 
these appetites are all 7 and that when 
you first commenced this down-hill course, they 
were most of them disagrecable, and some of 
them really disgusting and sickening, and that 
it was a long time before you could use them to 
the extent you now do; but this you have now 
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coed regular progression. So, then, just 
reverse course, and progress back to your 
purer life. Do on’t 
want todo it? Then I beg your pardon, you are 
not the one I am , 

I am aware that there are hundreds and thou- 
sands in and around the towns and cities now 
that would rejoice to secure that little home, but 
they have not the means to get it, and then 
get to it. I understand 
well: I know that flour is 


d 
every thing else ire mg that coal is high 
and rent higher ; but ii you can possibly Sivemnd 
Ry these prices, you must be earning something. 


ow, for the sake of getting the only spot on 
God’s earth where you can be independent, sce 





if you can not economize a little ; and in the 
first place lay aside all superfiuities, especially 
in dress, Can not many, if not most of you, save 
nearly one-half in your clothing, and think just 
as well of yourselves? No matter what others 
think ; a person who thinks well of himself, 
pleases the most important personage he has 
any thing to do with. I would willingly take 
the job of clothing the working people of New 
York at one-half of what it now costs, I think, 
and do it just as comfortably. Then, in the mat- 
ter of food, if a thousand of you would club to- 
gether, and buy at wholesale, you would save | 
some twenty-five cents on the dollar, Isuppose, | 
as all these retailers are supported by you. | 
But you say we must have fresh meat and milk. 
My friends, I do better without them, or just as | 
well, I am sure ; for we have not used a cat of 
fresh meat through the summer, in my family, I 
believe, and none of us have had either cholera, or | 
dysentery, or fever. 
It would cost so much to get out West. Not 
so very much, if you would go in the second- 
class cars, which you can do very comfortably | 
and pleasantly by so many of you going to | 
gether as to fill one car; and, no doubt, any | 
railroad company would give you a comfort- 
able and clean one, if you would fill it with | 
passengers; and by going in company, you | 
could save in many ways, such as moving bag- | 
gage, procuring food, &c. ; and then by locating 
together, much might be saved in fencing, and 
money might in a great measure be dispensed 
with, which, if the love of it is the ‘‘ root of all 
evil,” it is one of the roots you had better not | 
transplant in a new country and a new home. | 
Were I personally acquain 


with you, no doubt 

you would ask me if I thought it would be for 

your interest to go West? and whether I thought 
t 


you would like it? Now, the answering these | 
uestions is pretty difficult ; but I will try and 
do it, by telling you what kind of persons I think | 
are adapted to that country, what are not. 
In the first place, those who are fond of farming 
on a large scale—who like to see the whole | 
country covered with fields of grain and grass, — 
who are fond of having or seeing great herds of © 
cattle and hogs, and who desire to get up in the | 
world in this way—get rich. en there is | 
another class who should go—‘ whose god is 
their belly”—whose heaven consists in having 
animal food, abundant and cheap ; and another — 
class who, by constant and unremitting toil, cat 
but just live ; those that have no home, renters, 
hirelings, &c. I have su that these three 
classes have but little ideality—a good comfort: | 
able home, with plenty to eat, being their chief 
end and aim. 
There are a few persons who are not calct- 
lated for the West, and who would not be satir | 
fied if they were to go there ; they are of that 
class who have lived a quiet, rural life -who 
have not been compelled to bow to toil, like 4 
beast of burden ; who think much of their home, 
pene if that home is beautified by mour 
ns, hills, dashing water-falls, and a t vari- 
ety of fruit and ev n trees and shrabbery j 
vans health is and who haye ate 
ambition to accumulate property or money, 
who have great fondness for variegated and T~ 
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| mantic scenery. 
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they can uce all, or most of their food, and 
are a living with a fair amount of 
labor, are healthy and tolerably contented—I 
would say, stay where you are ; “let well enough 
alone,” as, in going to a new country, you must 
encounter a thousand little e which you 
would otherwise escape ; and in probability 
you would not escape sickness, though you might 
not be very sick ; still, I must tell you that it 
be remarkable if, in the course of a few 

: veh ke did a have a _— attack, or a 
ight brash of t e. you are poor, 
and compelled to tg for and deabe © 
little more independence ; somewhat ambitious 
—wishing to be your own master—and desire a 
good, fine farm, and have no great attachment to 
your eastern home, and are willing to encounter 
manfully the labors and trials incident to a new 
home in a new country—I would say go ; there 
is no doubt but you will do well, especially if 
you will heed and follow the advice I have given 


ou. 

x In a short time there will be an immense terri- 
tory of the finest of farming land opened in 
various sections of the West by railroads, that 
has hitherto been thought to possess but little 
value on account of searcity of wood, dis- 
tance from market, &c. I w advise those 
going West to look for locations along those 
roads, far out in the open prairie, as your pros- 
pect for health would be better than in the 
woods, or along the banks of creeks or rivers. 

Should you wish to settle near the Mississippi 
River, or stop awhile and look around, you 
would find a good point for observation at Rock 
Island, and another at Keokuk. From the latter 
place you could conveniently examine a portion 
of three States, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 

There may be hundreds of just as favorable 
points as the above, but being best acquainted 
with them, I should naturally call your attention 
to them, and can confidently say that I know of 
no better places, or where I w: as soon settle 
in the West, as somewhere in their vicinity. 

In this letter I have endeavored to give you 
the information I have got by experience ; and 
though you may think but little of it now, should 
you go West, just take it along, as it is possible 
you might wish to look at it hereafter, as our 
opinions and views of things sometimes change. 

In conclusion, I would say, this is not written 
for criticism ; but it is merely a letter of a labor- 
ing man, and is designed only for such ; and if 
understood, it is all the writer expects. 





REFLECTION OF MIND. 


Mevrat perfection should be the great aim of 
life. To this end should all our labors, struggles 
and | om ry tend. In youth, in manhood, in age, 
we should seek to render more perfect our pow- 
ersof mind. We are never too old, and bui a 
few weeks too young for mental improvement. 
To perfect our minds we must contemplate per- 
fect objects, both in the material and spiritual 
universe. We must dwell much upon these 
objects. We must appropriate their perfections 
to our own mental use; cherish, admire, love 
them. We must look for beautiful things, that 

of beauty may throng our min We 
must cultivate amiable feelings, that harmony of 
soul may enrich the inward temple with the 
music of its numbers. We must strive for per- 
fection of action, that in our daily walk the halo 
of angel-life may surround us. Deformity will 
not make us more D mnepe. Vice will not help 
us in our work. e artist never studies de- 
er le augment his treasures of i The 
musician never makes discords and ens to 
them thereby to cultivate the sense of harmony 
and beauty in his soul. So in life, we should 





ant words, good offices, These help to perfect 


surround ourselves with the best objects. We 
should always seek the company of sweet 
thoughts, lovely objects, amiable feelings, pleas- 


To those persons who have a little home, where 


| for plum trees, 





our minds. Our thoughts are the chisels which 
carve the statuary of their souls. They do it 
well or ill as they are right or wrong. Bad 
thoughts are enemies worse than all outward 


ones, 

Dr. Channing says, “ The perfection of mind is 
to have a propensity to seek a and inter- 
esting objects, to have attention turn spontane- 
ously to beauties of nature, excellences of human 


Ss cheegs ieenallaiiiione eee ae er 
is always im ways happy. 
to things, party 


peg &c,, must be d on. 
epraved. 
All objects may be viewed ‘as expressions of 





FRUIT TREES. 


ALL agree, says a leading cultivator of fruit 
in Massachusetts, that the proper and only judi- 
cious method of pre the soil for fruit 
trees, is, by sub-soiling or trenching the earth 
to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, 
and that, during the process, the upper and lower 
soils, together with the approp manure, 

be thoroughly incorporated ; the cultiva- 
tor who is not willing to take these y 
measures, had better abandon the of rais- 
ing fruit trees, and save both his time and his 
money. 
Downing states that the best compost for fruit 
trees is peat and ashes: five bushels of fresh, or 
ten bushels of leached ashes, and a wagon load 
of pest, containing lime, and potash, and phos- 


Let this compost lie a fortnight. Add to every 
cart load two bushels air-slacked lime, for apple 
trees. 


Fe a bushel nF apy bones, oe bushels 
of leached ashes, or or tive pounds of potash 
dissolved in water for trees. 

ashes, and a peck of salt 


Add half a bushel 

Add two bushels of leached ashes, for peach 
and cherry trees. 

And a bushel of lime, a bushel of ashes, half 
bushel of plaster, for grape vines. 

This com may be put on two inches thick, 
and forked in, so as to cover the ground as far as 


the roots extend. 

The pro will vary according to the 
quantity of com to be made. 

By the anal of Dr. Emmons, the ash of the 
apple tree contains more than one-half lime ; so 
lime largely preponderates in the manure. The 
ash of the pear tree contains the largest amount 
of phosphate of lime, so bone-dust should pre- 
ponderate in the manure. 


Grartine THE Linac on THE Asu.—The Maine 
Farmer says, in answer to our queries respecting 
grafting the lilac on the ash, Mr. Morrill Stanley, 
of Winthrop, informs us that he tried the exper- 
iment by en; g scions of the lilac bush upon 
a young in the usual way. They took well 
and grew luxuriantly, but were unfortunately 
broke out by a high wind, and thus destroyed. 


Currants GRaFTep ON THe MaPLe.—aA corre- 
spondent of the Rural New Yorker says, that he 
transplanted into his door-yard a young, thrifty 
maple, and engrafted into it scions from a cur- 
rant bush. They grew well, and when ripe 
looked very handsome. He says you must not 
graft until the sugar-water ceases to run. 


Foop ror Saezr.—A late writer of great intel- 
ligence on this subject says, “ No farmer can feed 
either cattle or — ae —— <4 
ruta bagas, mangel wartzel, carrots or ps. 
The ents made in England and geotland, 
in the two years, have demonstrated this be- 

ond all di ? The soil of our Western States 


peculiarly well adapted for the growing of 
these roots; and wool will doubtless, soon be- 
come one of their most extensive productions. 








IOWA. 


A.etrer from Lyons, Clinton Co., lowa,;says :— 
“This is a great country. The Mississippi valley, 
three thousand miles length and one thou- 
sand in breadth, is now attracting the attention 
of the world. People from e state and na- 
tion are pouring into this, the fairest portion of 
our country, if not of the world, with a rapidity 
surpassing our most sanguine expectations. And 
this mingling of different ents and 
oe of mind, edadinand deena to invigor- 
a e race physically and strengthen it men- 
tally. It is not improbable that the Cancasian 
and Anglo-Saxon races may yet appear in their 
zenith of intellectual greatness fn this valley. 
It is strange that this beautiful country, possess- 
ing greater natural advantages than any other 
for supplying the wants of man, is, and probably 
will be, owned by the sons of poor men. Poverty 
compels them to come West; but if they have 
ay Pe funds to enter A, few acres at a dol- 

and a quarter per acre, they can preémpt one 
hundred and acres for po’ aunt and if, at 
the expiration of that time, they are unable to 
pay for the land, by giving evidence of 
their improvement and intentions, they can get 
an extension at the land office for another year. 
The second year they are able to raise from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred bushels of corn to the 
acre, without the use of the hoe, from every acre 
broken up the previous year. The actual cost of 
raising corn, is about nine cents per bushel—and, 
for the last four or five years, it has sold at from 
twenty to thirty cents per bushel. The value of 
swine is increased by feeding them on corn, for 
the price of pork for the last three or four years 
has been from three to four cents per nd. 
Thus, in two years the poor man pays for his 
farm, and in five years has a respectable house, 
a fenced farm, a drove of sheep and young cattle, 
fowls and hogs by the hundred, and a matched 
= of horses dashing away on the prairie; in 
short, is Independent, The farmer of this val- 
ley can be the nabob of the country. Profess- 
ional men and bankers, in pressing times like 
these, must depend upon the agriculturist for the 
material aid. I know of no soil that will pro- 
duce so much with such little expenditure as this. 
Nearly all of this valley is as rich as the cultivat- 
ed gardens of the East. If the poor of New York 
city would only come West, and preémpt gov- 
ernment land, and go to work, they might have 
good homes of their own, and be as independent 
and more happy than the lily-fingered gentle- 
men of Broadway. If those who labor so de- 
votedly to help the poor of our cities, would 
assist them to come to Iowa, they could support 
themselves, and by industrious habits get rich by 
the cultivation of the soil, man’s natural employ- 
ment. Would that the Philanthropists of the 
country carried out this paw 

When this valley shall have been improved 
and cultivated, an energetic ple can more 
effectually advance the educational and moral 
enterprises of the age than any other portion of 
our country. It is evident that this valley will 
soon exert a mighty influence in the affairs of 
this republic. There seems to be a fixed deter- 

mination on the part of settlers to imitate New 
= in the management of common schools. 
al e — — or one thirty-sixth of the 
of every town is appro vern- 
ment for educational purposes; a vias pevbins 
for posterity. Phrenology and the Water-Cure 
tice is highly iated in the West. 

our Journals are widely circulated and read 
with interest. A Water-Cure establishment is 
very much needed in Lyons. Steamboat passen- 
gers from New Orleans and St. Louis last sum- 
mer regretted that no Water-Cure retreats could 
be found in the State. I will cheerfully give 
any information that may be needed relative to 
this matter. I will write my next communica- 
tion for the benefit of young men, by stating the 





advantages of the West for usefulness, ha 
and —— oy 
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NICHOLAS I., 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

Ir is but a hundred and thirty years since 
Peter the Great died; but during that period, 
eight sovereigns have reigned in Russia. The 
character and the deeds of Peter are known 
to all the world. He was succeeded by Cath- 
erine his wife, their son Alexis having been 
slain in prison, as it is supposed, by his fa- 
ther's orders. This Catherine was licentious 
and drunken, and died, after reigning two 
years, of a disease engendered by sensual in- 
dulgence. Then came Peter IL, of whom the 
present writer has no information. He was 
succeeded by Peter IIL, a low, weak, desper- 
ate debauchee, who wallowed in sensuality 
—as a hog wallows in mire; surpassing all 
known emperors, from then onward, in the 
number and nastiness of his excesses, He 
married Catherine, who was unchaste from 
girlhood, and openly, outrageously licentious 
during her whole life. Peter and Catherine, 
as was natural, soon came to detest one an- 
other, each abhorring the vices of the other; 
and the Emperor determined at length to 
make way with the Empress and marry one 
of his mistresses. But the Empress, getting 
wind of his intention, anticipated him in its 
execution. She caused the Emperor to be 
seized and conveyed to a distant palace, where 
an obliging courtier put him to death. Then 
Catherine reigned alone, and, despite her 
vices, proved an able, vigorous, and not 
unpatriotic sovereign. She improved the 
internal government of Russia, made a new 
code of laws, composed some dramas, and 
wrote a series of moral tales for the instruc- 
tion of children. She died in 1796, at the age 
of 67, beloved by her subjects and respected 
by Europe. 

After Catherine came Paul, a penurious old 
tyrant, who was assassinated by bis courtiera, 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexan- 
der, celebrated first as the friend, and after- 
wards as the enemy, of Napoleon. He was 
the most European, or, we may say, the most 
gentlemanlike, monarch that had yet ruled 
the Russian empire. He had a taste for litera- 
ture, art, and good manners; and he had the 
sense to perceive the transcendent superiority 
of the man Napoleon over all the mon he had 
ever known, and that, too, at a time when 
Napoleon was to most Europeans a mere ogre. 
Alexander died in 1825, and Nicholas I. 
reigned in his stead. 

Nicholas, as every one knows, was not the 
heir to the throne. He was the ninth child and 
the third son of the Emperor Paul. He was 
still a boy when his father was assassinated. 
On the night of that mysterious tragedy, the Empress, a 
German princess, all unused to the wild ways of Russia, 
hearing the alarm, and ignorant of its cause, sprang from 
her bed, and seizing Nicholas and his brother Alexander in 
her arms, rushed along the corridors of the palace towards 
the apartment of the Emperor. She was stopped at the door 
by a band of the conspirators, while the fatal scarf was adjust- 
ed about the neck of her sleeping husband, and the night's 
dread work was done, The old French monarchy was aptly 
called “a despotism tempered by epigrams:” the Russian 
empire is a despotism tempered by assassination. Paul, as 
we said, left three sons, Alexander, Constantine, and Nicho- 
las. Alexander succeeded, and dying without issue, Con- 
stantine was heir to the throne But, years before Alexan- 
der's death, he had signed a paper yielding the succession 
te Nicholas, imparting the secret to no one but his mother. 

Nicholas was a hard, dry, ungenial person from his youth. 
His brother's court was gay and licentious; but the iron 
Nicholas kept himself free from its seductions, Amorous 
intrigue, the favorite pastime of princes, had less charms for 
him than the details of military discipline. His studies and 
his sports were alike of a martial nature; and before he had 
reached maturity, he had acquired in the army the charac- 
ter of a martinet, and became unpopular with the soldiers. 
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NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 


It is said that he showed some aptitude for acquiring Jan- 
guages, and made sufficient progress in music to compose 
several military hes, of respectable quality. In his 
eighteenth year he left Russia for a tour in foreign coun- 
tries. He spent three years abroad, residing and travelling 
in France, Germany, Italy and England. In his twenty- 
first year he was married to Maria Charlotte, daughter of 
the late sister of the present King of Prussia, a princess two 
years his junior, not unlike him in majesty of form and 
Strength of purpose. The marriage ceremony was performed 
at St. Petersburg, with the barbaric pomp usual in royal 
ceremonies, The lady had been bred a Protestant, but 
found no difficulty in renouncing the religion of her fathers, 
and cleaving unto that of her husband; and she was re- 
ceived with another pompous ceremonial into the Greek 
Chureb. The union was said to be one of love on both 
sides, and all writers agree that Nicholas was scrupulously 
faithful to his marriage-vows, though the first of his line to 
whom that praise can be awarded. The wedded pair, un- 
suspecting the high destiny to which events would one day 
summon them, lived for some years in retirement from 
court, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness. Their first 
child, Alexander, was born one year after their marriage. 
They have had, we think, three sons and two danghters : 
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namely, the Grand Dukes Alexander, Con- 
stantine, and Michael; the Grand Dachesses 
Maria and Olga. 

In the month of November, 1825, news 
reached the palace of Nicholas, near St. Peters- 
burg, that his brother the Emperor was sick. 
On the last day of the month came intelligence 
that he was out of danger; and on the following 
morning, Nicholas, with all his family, was in 
the chapel of the palace, returning thanks for 
the Emperor's convalescence. It was while thus 
engaged that a messenger entered the chapel, 
and whispered to Nicholas that the Emperor 
had ceased to live. He hastened to the apart- 
ment of the Empress, but the particulars of the 
interview never transpired. He then proceed- 
ed to the State Council, and proposed to take 
at once the oaths of allegiance to his brother, 
Constantine. But the Council replied that a 
sealed packet had been left to their care by the 
late Emperor, to be opened after his death: the 
seals were broken, and the packet was found 
to contain three important documents:. first, 
the forma! renunciation of Constantine's claim 
to the succession, in favor of Nicholas ; second, 
a letter from the Emperor to Constantine, as- 
senting to the arrangement ; third, an imperial 
decree constituting Nicholas heir tothe throne 
The Council immediately offered to swear al- 
legiance to Nicholas, but he refused absolutely 
to accept the throne until Constantine had 
again formally renounced it. For fourteen 
days the empire was kept in suspense, during 
which period all the offices of government 
were performed in the name of the Emperor 
Constantine. At length arrived the requi.ed 

* document, and Nicholas, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1825, ascended the throne. The news 
was ill received by the army, who had expect- 
ed an easy master in the lineal heir. A for- 
midable conspiracy was formed, several rezi- 
ments revolted; but the new Emperor, taking 
command fn person of the well-affected sol- 
diers, promptly suppressed the movement, 
and fixed himself immovably in the seat of 
power. For more than thirty years he ruled 
the Russian empire with unquestioned and 
absolute authority. He was the foremost 
sovereign of his time, and his death, recently 
announced, gives pause to the affairs of a con- 
tinent, and the whole world listens to the 
startling news with “bated breath.” 

Since the death of Nicholas was announced, 
a large ber of our ti ries have 
spoken of him in terms of eulogy that have 
surprised and pained the friends of freedom. 

We desire to be charitable alike to despots 
an‘ to democrats: both need charity. Nicho- 
las, we are giad to admit, was a constant hus- 
band, a kind father, a temperate, industrious, 
persistent, honest man. But we can not think him either 
an enlightened or a great-man; on the contrary, he seems 
to us to have been essentially a very éttle man, and 4 man 
of most limited understanding. In his military charac- 
ter, we find him relentless in drill and punctilious in the 
minor details of the soldier's craft; but his system made 
machines of his men and drill-sergeants of his generals. His 
political system was equally and similarly vicious. Its ob- 
ject was to make the Czar the “ Be all and the End all” of 

Russia—the dazzling and awfal centre round which the 

whole empire should revolve. Under his iron sway, the 

Russian nobles have attained the show of civilization, but 

have made smal! advances t ds its subst: Cringing 
hypocrisy, shameless lying, mean tyranny, vulgar ostents- 
tion, and universal corruption, are among the inevitable 
fruits of a despotism which trusts nobody, watches every- 
body, and leaves nothing to the free choice of the individ- 
ual. We detest the system of Nicholas with our whole 
soul, He governed Russia as an honest, stupid, and severe 
schoolmaster governs his school. The pupils tremble and 
obey; there is a fine show of order, decorum, and regu- 
larity ; but all unseen, there pervades the school a spirit of 
abjectness, ss, and falsehood. As no one is trusted, 
no one becomes worthy of trust, As no one is believed, no 
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ONE WORLD OR MANY. 





L. Tae Puveatrry or Wortps. With an Introduction by 
Eowarp Hrromooox, D.D, 1854. 

Il. Mons Worips taan One. The Creed of the Philoso- 
pher and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir Dav 
Brewster, R.H., D.C.L. 


Tae former of these two volumes is credited, 
by the knowing ones in science, to Dr. Whewell, 
the author of two very ambitious works on “ The 
History” and “ The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences.’”’ It assumes that there is but one inhab- 
ited world among the countless thousands swing- 
ing through space, and that that one world is the 
one on which we now live, and which is, acdord- 
ing to its theories, the probation scene of the one 
only being gifted with an immortal soul, man. 
It is written in an easy, flowing style, sometimes 
embarrassed by episodes, but generally clear, 


intelligible, and not unfrequently brilliant. Its 


great fault is its length. It might have been 
compressed into a volume two-thirds its present 
size, and have been far more acceptable in man- 
ner and subject matter to the general and scien- 
tific reader. 

The latter of these volumes is the production 
of Sir David Brewster, one of the most eminent 
living savans of England. It assumes, as its 
title would indicate, that there are more worlds 
than one ; that all the luminous bodies of space 
are peopled by inhabitants mentally and physi- 
cally adapted to the material existences with 
which they are surrounded ; that this creed is 
supported by philosophy, and not only sanctioned 
but taught by vovela on. In style, it is clear 
and terse ; imperfect, but seldom painfully so ; 
earnest, but not passionate, and evidently writ- 
ten more with an eye to the matter than the 
manner of the work. Its views are enlarged, 
bat rarely approach the sublime, and its style is 
less ambitious than that of the work first men- 
tioned. In avoiding the error of Dr. Whewell’s 
work, Sir David Brewster has fallen into one of 
an opposite character. In endeavoring to be 
terse he is frequently obscure, and the reader is 
often impressed with the belief that many points 
important to the perfection of the work and per- 
tinent to its argumonts, are dwelt ——- too 
Nightly and considered at an insufficient length. 

; authors are evidently deeply imbued 
with the love of the truth, as it is in nature and 
revelation, and each brings to the task matured 
power of mind and of thought, vast erudition, 
and an evident faith in the great ps sph of 
his own peculiar views. But in this faith we 
can not sympathize with either. If one or the 
other substantiates his views beyond the fear of 
controversion, the religious or scientific world will 
be but little wiser or better, and the manifold 
wisdom of God be but little more apparent than 
at present. Each claims that his views are either 








sanctioned or taught by revelation ; and from the 
spirit with which the controversy has begun, we 
have reason to fear that, woe proving to the 
minds of the unreflecting, that science and Scrip- 
ture are in collision at still another segment of 
the sphere of each, true interpretations of the 
truths of nature and of revelation will bestill fur- 
ther postponed into the future of calm, dispassion- 
ate, unprejudiced thought. We can not, for the 
life of us, see what business either science or 
revelation has with the speculations of either 
author, and confess ourselves in wonder at the 
ease with which each has been harnessed nd 
the wild chargers of analogy, and there n 
driven thunderingly around curriculam of 
— re ed —D Pa Lee =e connec- 
tion is trary. It peculiar prov- 
ince revélaiion to deal with those truths 
which are beyond the ken of the unaided reason 
of man; and reflection and observation has long 
since taught us that these truths are purely spir- 
itual and physical in their character and bearing. 
And in our essay preliminary to this series of re- 
views, we defined seience as “ the matic ar- 
rangement of axiomatic admitted and experiment- 
al truths.” But, in this discussion, we have no 
truths as a basis, and nothing but analogy as a 
superstructure. Induction can not, by any possi- 
bility, be applied. A theory must be assumed, 
and when assumed the truths of science must be 
brought to bear analogically. Nothing but spec- 
ulation enters into the composition of the two 
books ; and the splendid views of Astronomy and 
the lucid presentation of Geologic facts and ar- 
guments may be considered as so many episodes 
from the region of the ideal into that of the real, 
which serve to place both theories upon neutral 
ground between the supposed and the known, 
and make them, as it were, palpable probabili- 
ties, which, like the mirage of the desert, fade 
and paene upon the horizon of the universe 
of science, 

The theory of Dr. Whewell is contained sub- 
stantially in the beautifully poetig on 
of the child who said that “the ‘are knot- 
holes in the floor of heaven to let the glory 
through.” They stand there bright, clear, cold, 
beautiful, uninhabited, silent, and, as far as his 
theory provides, useless, except as furnishi sg 
subjects for the exercise of the finite mind of man. 

Sir David Brewster’s entire work may be sum- 
med up in the one thought which has occurred 
to every reflecting mind, from the days primeval 
until now. Itcan not be that God has formed all 
these shining worlds to circle on for ever in si- 
lence, solitude and uselessness. 

When we first sat down to review these books, 
we thought to give a short sbstract of the pecu- 
liar views of each author, but the longer we re- 
flected thereon, the more we hesitated as to the 
pursuit of such a course. In our opinion they 
are not profitable reading for the man whose 
ee are his only study hours. He who de- 
prives himself of the society of the loving and 
the loved, or of his needed sleep, in order that 
he may read with profit to himself and to those 
dependent upon him for ideas as well as for bread, 
wants to read books where every sentence con- 
tains a vital, palpable truth, applicable to the 
direction of the conduct or of the thought of 
every-day life. He needs a clear, lucid present- 
ation of the actual in science, and of the palpa- 
ble, tangible, applicable, in art. Consequently, 
that book which is a web of truth and specula- 
tion, whose filling is the ideal and whose warp is 
the actual, is not the book for such an one to 
read. His time is too precious to be spent in the 
regions of speculation, solving the theories of the 
ingenious savan, and balancing between argu- 
ments so finely spun as to shrink into fragments 
when handled by the iron touch of induction. 
His leisure is too precious to allow him to toil 
over the solution of the problem “One World or 
Many.” He feels that it should be passed in en- 
deavoring to solve the more fmportant, because 
more practical problems of every-day, actual, 
sublunary life. 
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But, to the man of wealth and leisure, the man 
whose wants are supplied by a bountiful fortune, 
who cultivates the sciences he is too con- 
scientious to be idle, and too refined for trade or 
fashionable dissipation, who delights in the poet- 
ry of science, who revels in the glories of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true,—to such an one 

ese volumes will be a feast of tual de- 
light. His moral nature will revel in the con- 
templation of the new connection between science 
and revelation which they hyp ; his ideality 
and sublimity will drink in the glories of the 
kindred sciences of Astronomy and Geology which 
he finds there so gloriously and so earnestly 
sented, and his refined and sensuous intellect will 
travel through the airy realms of speculation and 
of philosophic thought wrapt in the contemplation 
of the world of ideal | beauty which every step opens 
to his astonished view. And the man of science 
will read these books in the intervals of severer 
toil, and if he with him the spirit of scien- 
tific criticism, he will see that, when he enters the 
airy realms of speculation, the thin drapery of 
truth which is cast about him has been borrowed 
from the sciences by those who mistake analogy 
for induction, and make a pawn-broker’s shop of 
the great store-house of nature. We have not 
answered the problem which forms the heading 
of our review use we conceive it unanswera- 
ble. We must confess, however, that all our 
sympathies are on the side of Sir David Brews- 
ter and his theory, though, in our judgment, he 
has not — his arguments as clearly as his 
antagonist. The tendenoy of both volumes is 
onward and yore: and we cheerfully recom- 
mend them to the perusal of those having the lei- 
sure for such works. R. 





LAUGHTER. 


Proressor FLocE. devotes 270 pages to a pro- 
foundly philosophical investigation of the origin, 
use, and benefit of laughter generally, and treats 
of its different causes and aspects under thirty- 
seven distinct heads. He is able to inform us 
how to judge a man’s character and disposition 
by hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s 
Yaugh is a poor hi, hi, hi! the choleric tempera- 
ment shows itself in a he, he, he! the phlegmatic 
indulge in a cheerful ha, ha, ha! and a sanguine 
habit is betrayed by its own characteristic ho, ho, 
ho!— Westminster Review. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY PAGES DEVOTED TO 
Laveuter! But not one too many. As a reme- 
dial agent, nothing equals it. One hearty laugh 
every day, will cure each and all who are sick, 
or any way ailing, of whatever complaint, and 
keep those in health always well! The laugh- 
cure will even beat the water-cure, potent as it 
is. And the two combined, if universally applied, 
would soon close every apothecary shop, lay 
every physician, Wa’ ure included, on the 
shelf, and banish every form of disease from 
among men. All its giggles effectually stir up 
every visceral organ, churn the stomach and 
bowels more effectually than any thing else can 
possible do—hence, easy laughers are always fat 
—hurry the blood throughout the system with a 
real rush, burst open closed pores, and cast out 
morbid matter most rapidly—-for how soon does 
hearty laughter induce free perspiration—sets 
the brain motion to manufacture emotions, 
thoughts, and mentality, as nothing else can in- 
cite it; and, universally practiced, would be 
worth more to the race than if California gold 
deposits covered the whole earth. Only when 
fully tried, can it be duly appreciated. Laughter 
rs Wty while sadness, long-faced sedateness, 

eath. 

A medical neighbor tells the following : While 
on a picknick excursion with a of young 
people, discerning a crow’s nest 6n a rocky pre- 
cipice, they started in great glee to see who 
would reach it first. Their haste being greater 
than prudence, some lost their holds, and were 
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soon seen rolling and tumbling down the side-hill, 
bonnets smashed, clothes torn, postures ridicu- 
lous, &e. ; but no one hurt. Then commenced a 
scene of the most violent and long-continued 
laughter, and which, being all young — 
wail uainted with each other, and in the 
woods, Gay indulged to a perfect surfeit. They 
roared out with merry peal on peal of spontaneous 
laughter; they expressed it by hooting and 
hallooing when ordinary laughter became in- 
sufficient to express the merriment they felt at 
their own ridiculous situations and those of their 
mates; and kept it up till all were sated and 
exhausted. And ever afterwards the bare mention 
of the crow’s-nest scene, occasioned renewed and 
irrepressible laughter. , 

Years after one of their number fell sick, be- 
came so low that she could not speak, and was 
about breathing her last. Our informant called to 
see her, gave his name, and tried to make himself 
recognized ; but failed, till he mentioned the 
crow’s nest, at which she recognized him, and 
began to laugh, and continued every little while 
renewing it, and from that time began to mend, 
recovered, and still lives a memento of the laugh- 
cure. 

The very best application of laughter is in con- 
nection with intellect, as in the soul-stirring 
speech where some public folly or wrong is held 
up to merited ridicule—the location of Mirthful- 
ness at the side of Causality indicating their con- 
joint exercise. 

But whether we laugh wisely or foolishly, at 
something, or nothing ; at ourselves, or others ; 
let us ha ha many times a day, and /augh off 
many of those ills and petty annoyances at once, 
over which too many now fret and cry. 

The hi hi hi, he he he, ha ha ha, and ho ho ho, 
mentioned in our quotation as signs of character, 
are all true, but imbody only the merest glimpse 
of those characteristics disclosed by diiferent 
laughs. Thus, continued laughter signifies con- 
tinuity and application, while a short ha ha of 
only two ejections, and the first the most forcible, 
signifies “ good on the spirt,’”’ but without con- 
secutiveness. What such can do with a rush, they 
will do first rate, yet will plod over nothing. 

Whole-souled, spontaneous persons laugh right 
out heartily and loudly, while secretive souls 
suppress their laughter, and hypocrites change 
their countenances into an unmeaning lear. 
Warm-feeling but reserved persons hold in for a 
while, then burst right out into a broad, hearty 
laugh. Such will be cold and stoical on first ac- 
quaintance, and towards uncongenials, yet warm 
and devoted frieids when their affections, adhe- 
sive or conjugal, are once enlisted. Discriminat- 
ing persons laugh with sense, or only when some- 
thing laughable is presented@ while the undis- 
scerning laugh about as much at what is a little 
laughable, as at what is superlatively ridicu- 
lous. Cast-iron conservatives laugh littie, and 
then by rule ; and proud aristocrats must keep 
on a dignified, hard-faced look, while true repub- 
lican familiars laugh freely. Vain persons laugh 
much, at least with their faces, and at what the 
have said and done. Forcible persons laug 
“good and strong,” while tame ones laugh tamely. 
Some laugh mainly with their faces, others with 
both face and body. The former is better for 
health than nothing, yet a thousand times more 
healthy the latter. 

The old fogy notion that to laugh out loud is 
decidedly vulgar, especially for a female, is 
simply ridiculous. It is on a par with breathing, 
thinking, and every other natural function. True, 
there is a coarse, gross, sensual, and exceedingly 
vulgar laugh, yet its vulgarity consists in the 
sensualism of the laugher, not its heartiness. 

Finally, thanks to Barnum for supplying 
humanity with so much laughing material. He 
has given in health and life material a hundred 
fold more of quid pro quo than received. Dr. 
Weiting is a public benefactor, partly by telling 
the people how to get and keep well, and also by 
curing them by laughter. Let the people patro- 
nize all who make them laugh. 
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IS IT BEST TO TAKE THE 


WOMEN FOLKS ALONG? 


Yes, by all means, every where, and always. 
Go when, where, and as you may, take them 
with you. And go to no places where they may 
not accompany you. 

Do you wish to to California, and from 
mistaken motives of tenderness think to leave 
them behind? Ifa wife truly loves her husband, 
it is inexpressibly harder to stay than go. How 
many have proved this by going there alone to 
meet husband? The hardship consists in being 
left behind to struggle on alone, and either re- 
press her love, or pine under it. 

Woald you go to Kansas? by all means take 
her with you. First, for your own sake, In 
locating your future home, you need a wife’s 
judgment as much as your own. Is she not as 
much interested as yourself? Ought she not, in 
sheer justice, to have an equal vote with you? 
Her quick eye will perceive both the advantages 
and disadvantages of this, that, and the other 
location more quickly than your own. Correct 
choice in every thing requires the union of both 
the far-seeing and sound head of man united with 
the quick and correct perception of woman. 

And in deciding where and how to strike the 
first blow, and lay out the ground-work of your 
future home, is not her tact as im it as your 
talent? And how many steps, how much ex- 
pense she will save you, and how many minor 
fixings and improvements suggest, beneticial to 
your mutual home ever after. “It is not good 
for man to be alone”’ in any thing, much less for 
woman. Last of all, in choosing their mutual 
life-home 

Now for her sake. But “I will go out first, ex- 
plore the country, locate my claim, clear, plant, 
and build, if only in a small way, and return for 
her. She will not then be exposed to the hard- 
ships and privations of a new country, nor I be 
hindered by looking after her, nor unable to go 
far and near in search of good sites,” objects 
one. But dées not universal fact attest that wo- 
man can bear privation, fatigue, and exposure, 
as well as man, the constitutions of both being 
equal? How with those who cross the plains 
to the land of gold? Do they behind, or 
detain the march? Less than men. Even weakly 
women, unable, when surrounded by luxurious 
repletion, to do or endure any thing, when 
obliged to undergo exertion and exposure, soon 
come to equal men, in walking, enduring storm, 
cold, climate, and all like inconveniences. And 
nineteen in every twenty would be immeasurably 
benefited — really made over again, physically 
and mentally, by such a jaunt. They do and 
endure too little to doubt what powers they pos- 
sess, and hence are ignorant of them. 

And then they can do for you, and you for 
them, what neither can for yourself alone. You 
provide, she cook ; you carry, she encourage and 
fix up; you guide, she sustain; you lay out the 

lan, she bring up the detail. Even if she 
ifts not a finger, her very presence will stimulate 
you to more extra exertion than all the care she 
may cost you ; for without her, you become re- 
laxed and enervated, whereas her mere presence 
emboldens and stimulates you. She also amuses 
and diverts you, so that your system may take in 
renewed vigor for additional labors, 

Besides, if you leave her behind, you must re- 
tura for her afterwards at a double expense of 
your time and fare, back and out, besides allow- 
ing all things to suffer by, and during your ab- 
sence. No small item, this, in the general ag- 

gate. 

As to privations, the greatest one a fond wo- 
man can suffer is the absence of the man u 
whom she dotes, and in whom she lives. e 
had rather sleep with him on the bare ground, 
share with him a dry biscuit only, endure the 
burning sun and shivering storm, toil on through 
mud and wade through rivers, that she may 
with and aid her better half. 

If an explanation of this phenomenon is asked, 
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it is to be found in the influence exerted by her 
mind over her bodily functions. Sustained by 
love, the scorching sun does not burn, nor exer- 
tion fatigue her. Toils are play-spells, and pri- 
vations pleasures. 

If you and she live miserably together, so that 
you want a plausible excuse for running awa 
from domestic , go withouther. Or, if 
she is really too feeble to do, or does not love 
you well enough the make the sacrifice, leave her. 
At all events, LEAVE IT TO HER to go or stay, and 
abide her choic>. 


: Cbents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place, according to the limitations of the Constitution, at 
noon on Sunday, March 4th. Previous to its dissolution, 
the usual scenes of excitement and violence were enacted in 
the Capitol, affording no very favorable illustration of the 
dignity or self-control of the assembled wisdom of thé na- 
tion. The General Appropriation Bill was hurried through 
both Houses, lavishing enormous sums of the public money 
on objects which, in many instances, had nothing to recom- 
mend them but personal and party favoritism. The amend- 
ment to the Ocean Mail Steamer Bill, awarding a large gra- 
tuity to the Collins Line, was taken up, after the veto of the 
President, and with a modification of its most objectionable 
features, was attached to the Naval Appropriation Bill, and 
passed without division. During the calling of yeas and 
nays, Col. Benton objected to voting, on the ground that the 
Thirty-Third Congress had legally expired, and that mem- 
bers were no longer entitled to their seats. A sharp re- 
joinder from the Chair followed this sally of the veteran 
Missourian, but after a little amusement on the part of the 
members, comparative order was restored, and the business 
of the session proceeded rapidly to a close. During the 
last week of Congress, an interesting scene occurred, on 
occasion of the presentation of Gen. Jackson's sword. This 
memorial of the hero of New Orleans, which was worn by 
him on the celebrated 8th of January, the day of the decisive 
battle, was given to Congress by the family of the late Gen. 
Armstrong. It was accepted in behalf of the Senate, in an 
eloquent speech by Mr. Cass, who paid a just and feeling 
tribute to the virtues of Washington, Franklin, and Jack- 
son. The venerated relic met with a similar reception in 
the House, Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, being the spokesman. 
Among the acts which signalized the close of the session was 
the bill in regard to the appropriation of Bounty Land to 
the Old Soldiers in the wars of the United States. The bill 
provides lands for persons of all grades, by land and sea, in- 
cluding Indians, wagoners and flotilla men, who have served 
in the wars since 1790—160 acres in all, to each person who 
has served not less than fourteen days, except actually in 
battle for a shorter period. The widows or minor children 
to receive the benefit in case of the death of the persons so 
entitled. The widows of officers and the soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War to be entitled to the benefit of this 
Act, as likewise the volunteers at the invasion of Plattsburgh 
in September, 1814; the volunteers at the attack of Lewis- 
town and Delaware, in the years 1812 and 1815, and the 
Chaplains who served in the several wars. The bill, after 
an animated discussion, passed the House by a vote of 135 
to 89. The new Postage Bill, which passed both Houses of 
Congress, provides that for letters going iess than 3,000 miles, 
the postage shall be tiree cents, and over that distance, it 
shall be five cents, except where postal treaties with other 
countrics shall prevent. The amendment further provides 
that, after the Ist of January, 1856, all the letters shall be 
pre-paid, and that done with stamps ; also, that letters con- 
taining money can be registered, so as to show that they 
have been sent, but in no instance to make the Department 
responsible for them. 








Urtan.—Our latest advices from Utah announce 
that the territory of the “Saints” is in a condition of palmy 
Prosperity. The internal affairs of the theocracy receive 
great attention from the government, and a spirit of im- 
provement appears to animate the people. New post-offices 
and post-routes are opened in various parts of the territory, 
and a High School is advertised, under the care of Prof. 
Orson Pratt. The Hall of the Council of Secretaries was 
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dedicated on Dec. 25. It is 58 feet long by 25 in width, hav- 
ing a hall 22 feet by 37, a gallery, a basement, and a commo- 
dious ante-room—thus rendering it a most agreeable and 
convenient place for business, relaxation, or worship. It 
will cost, when completed, about $3,500. Up to the end of 
December the weather was warm, and garden and field work 
was going on. The Legislature met on Dec. 11. Heber C. 
Kimball was elected President of the Council, and Jedediah 
M. Grant Speaker of the Assembly. Gov. Young's Message 
was delivered on the same day. ‘The Governor says they 
have kept peace with the Indians, though the expense of 
presents and other assistance to them has been considerable. 
Part of this expense ought to be borne by the General Gov- 
ernment. Some Indians and Indian children have been 
partially civilized. The need of a system of publig educa- 
tion is urged. ‘The making of roads and bridges has been 
actively prosecuted, and the State-House at Fillmore is 
almost done. There is backwardness in collecting and pay- 
ing in the taxes. The militia are improving, but more en- 
ergy in getting armed and disciplined is recommended, as 
they do not know how long they can remain at peace with 
the Indians ; furts should also be erected for defence during 
the present time of peace and prosperity. The operations 
of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company are dwelt on 
with satisfaction. By this means, thousands have been 
brought from over-crowded countries and cities to till the 
land in the valleys of the mountains, and to make their 
granaries groan with the productions of the earth. The 
Deseret Theatre was opened on the 224 December, with 
* All is not Gold that Glitters ;" Gov. Young, the Quorum 
of the Twelve, the Heads of the Departments, &c., being 
present. A great snow-storm occurred on New Year's Day, 
tearing up the salt-works, and doing some other damage. 
Gov. Young gave a party the same day to the U. 8. officers 
ia the Territory. An Express company has been extended 
from California to Utah. 


New Mexico.—Our accounts from New Mexico 
furnish painful intelligence of the sufferings of the people 
from Indian outrage. On the 23d of December, a massacre 
took place by a party of Apaches and Utah Indians, about 
one hundred in number, at the pueblo of Arkansas, Four- 
teen men were killed and two wounded, who were left for 
dead, and three women and two children taken captive. 
Great excitement is now prevailing in Santa Fé, on account 
of the general warfare and hostilities of the Indians in the 
Territory. They swear vengeance against all Indians 
and Mexicans. On the 20th January, Capt. Newell, of the 
1st Dragoons, had a fight with the Mescarilla Apaches, at 
the Sacramento Mountains, and killed twelve Indians. His 
loss was one officer, Capt. Henry W. Stanton, and three pri- 
vates. General Garland has called into service five compa- 
nies of volunteers, for six ths, in q of hostil- 
ities by the Indians in the Territory. He recommends 
Congress to appropriate the amount to defray the expenses, 
Col. Claude Jones has arrived in Santa Fé, and entered upon 
the duties of his office. The mail was not troubled by the 
Indians, The Kiowas were encamped on the Cimarone. 
At the pueblo of Arkansas an entire settlement was broken 
up, fourteen men massacred, two left for dead, women and 
children made captives, and all the stock driven off. Capt. 
Staunton and two privates were killed in an engagement 
near the White Mountains. At Galisto, a large herd of ani- 
mals having been stolen, Lieut. Sturgis, with a small party, 
pursued them 175 miles and recovered the stock, killing 
three and wounding four of the nine Indians who had them 
in possession, Gen. Garland has accepted the services of 
five companies of volunteers raised by act of the Legisla- 
ture. Major Cunningham, Paymaster, was knocked down 
in his quarters by three ruffians, and while insensible from 
the blow, the key of the safe was taken from his pocket and 
robbed of $40,000. 








Lake Surertor.—A large number of discharged 
miners, from the vicinity of Lake Superior, have arrived at 
Green Bay. The news of the reial and financial 
crisis had just been received at the mines, and produced 
great excitement. The operations of the Portage Lake 
Compantes had been suspended on account of the want of 
powder. A grand strike din November at the Cop- 
per Falls Mine among the stopers, who went in a body to 
the others engaged in the mine, and drove them from the 
work. The ringleaders were arrested and fined, and the 
disturbance quelled. Produce was very scarce, and prices 
high, and accordingly, the companies were obliged to dis- 
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miss many of the persons in their employ, who are making 
the best of their way towards a more southerly region. 


Openine or THE Panama Rattroap.—Most of 
the gentlemen have now returned to New York who par- 
ticipated in the festivities attending the official opening of 
the Panama Railroad route. The party left here in the 
George Law, and arrived at Aspinwall on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, The next day they proceeded toward Panama in 
the cars. At Matachun, thirty miles from Aspinwall, the 
corner stone of a monument in honor of the originators of 
the enterprise was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, an 
address being delivered by Judge Bowlin, United States 
Minister to New Grenada. The site of this monument is 
described as magnificent, It is one of a series of natural 
mounds, which have almost the appearance of artificial 
structure. The ground undulates in those mounds in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of distant mountains. Palm trees 
surround their base, and wave gracefully to the cooling 
breeze which tempers the heat of the noonday tropical sun. 
A park-like expanse of level land stretches away on one 
side from the base of the mound, with spreading trees, here 
and there, of India-rubber and mangrove. Through the 
palms at the base you behold the railroad, with the Chagres 
and the Rio Obispo, whose waters unite at this point. The 
running time of the train to Panama was three hours and 
ahalf On the evening of the 17th, a banquet was given at 
the Aspinwall House, in Panama, at which about seventy 
persons were present, including Don Pedro de Diego, Gov- 
ernor of Panama, and other representatives of the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of New Grenada, the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, Col. Ward, Consul at Panama, Judge 
Bowlin, gentlemen connected with the railroad and steam- 
ship companies, and the party from the United States. The 
dépét at Panama is at present Playa Prieta, outside of the 
walls, north of the City Compelly. The passengers from 
California to go in open boats, from the beach to two miles 
in the bay. This is, of course, an inconvenience and an ob- 
stacle of serious import to the conveyance of freight. To 
provide against these difficulties, it is proposed to continue 
the road through the city to a point opposite to an island 
belonging jointly to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and the Panama Railroad Company. This island is called 
Pineo, and is about 12,000 feet long, and would require a 
stone pier of two miles and a half, involving an additional 
expense of several millions. There is a goed portion of the 
railroad still upon trestle-work, which interferes with the 
earriage of heavy freight; This, however, is being rapidly 
filled in. The cars and all the appointments are like those 
of the best railroads in the United States, It is a memora- 
ble fact that the locomotive first passed from ocean to ocean 
on the 27th of January, conveying the Chief Engineer, Col. 
Totten, and the General Super ntendent—a triumphant re- 
sult of which these men of genius and enterprise deserved 
the first position, as to them belong the glory. The passen- 
gers to and from California passed through on the 30th, and 
since then the road has been opened to regular travel. 

Capet ApPpornTMENT.—The appointment of a 
Cadet to the Military Academy at West Point, from the 
Third Congressional District (this city), was tendered by the 
Hon. Hiram Walbridge, representative from said district, 
to that student in the New York Free Academy whom his 
fellow-students might select. The students made choice of 
Walter McFarland, of the Freshman Class, and Dr. Web- 
ster, Principal of the Academy, announced to the students 
that, on the recommendation of the Hon. Mr. Walbridge, 
the appointment had been conferred upon their selection. 
The selection has fallen upon a worthy and deserving youth. 
He is a half-orphan, (his father being deceased,) and while 
a member of the Academy, has maintained a high rank as a 
scholar, though he has been obliged to interrupt his studies 
somewhat by giving private instruction, in order to acquire 
the means of support for himself, a widowed mother, and a 
dependent family. oe 


Mrnace on Lake Ontarro.—Rev. Mr. Delavan, 
of Wilson, N. Y., gives us an account of an 
mirage on Lake Ontario, on the 14th of February, by which 
the city of Toronto and the northern shore of the lake were 
distinctly seen inverted at that village. It occurred at about 
10 o'clock, A. M. The shipping in the bay, the hotel on the 
island, machine-shops and mills sending forth their steam, 
streets, churches with their spires, the Medical College, &c., 
were all visible, as if they were not more than a mile dis- 
tant; also, the farms on the road toward Kingston. The 





picture, as deseribed by a respectable gentleman who sav 
it, and took notes dn the occasion, was as perfect as that 
produced by a mirror. It lasted about ten minutes, and 
then moved slowly to the west as far as Port Credit. The 
morning threatened a thaw; and was somewhat misty. The 
picture appeared to be in the mist, and moved with it. It 
was elevated a few degrees above the horizon. The distance 
from Wilson to Toronto is about forty miles, 


Commounists.—There isan association of “ Com- 
munists,” or “ Perfectionists,” at Wallingford, Connecticut, 
about twenty males and females, all living under one roof. 
The men wear old-fashioned coats and corduroy trowsers, 
and the women dress in “bloomers.” Their religious belief 
seems to be a compound of Millerism, Free-Loveism, and 
Mormonism. The leader is Henry Allen, formerly of New 
Haven, and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


Kiiiep on Rar_roaps.—From the late annual 
reports of the railroads in Massachusetts, it appears that 
13,029,218 passengers were carried during the year, seven of 
whom were killed; during the same time, 82 employés of 
the roads, and 20 persons walking or sleeping on the tracks, 
were killed, and 12 other persons were killed by collisions, 
During the last nine years, the number of passengers carried 
was 80,490,160, 73 of whom were killed; 81 of the number 
in consequence of their own carelessness in attempting to 
get upon or jump from trains while in motion: 154 persons, 
while walking ér sleeping on tracks, have been kil'ed during 
the same length of time. 


AntHony Burns.—Anthony Burns, the fugi- 
tive whose return to his alleged owner in Virginia cost the 
U. 8. Government some fifty thousand dollars, is now a 
free man, having been purchased for something more than 
a fiftieth part of that sum, by some of the persons most 
actively concerned in causing the original expenditure. Mr. 
Burns recently appeared before a public meeting at Dr. Pen- 
nington's Church, in this city [Boston], and told the simple 
and interesting story of his varied experience as a slave. 
He seems to be an intelligent and modest negro, and, for a 
new beginner, delivers himself in a very creditable style of 
oratory. His purchase, just at this time, is supposed to 
have some reference to the excitement just now alive in 
Massachusetts with reference to his rendition to slavery by 
Mr. Commissioner Loring. ___ 


Jupce Lorine’s Case.—The Massachusetts 
Legislative Committee on Judge Loring’s case, were in ses- 
sion six hours on the 26th. Theodore Parker, for the peti- 
tioners, advocated the removal mainly on the ground of the 
violation of the moral law; also, for violation of a law of 
the State, and for justifying such a violation. R. H. Dana, 
Jr., in an elaborate argument of four hours, contended that 
the power of removal by address was intended only for ex- 
treme cases, and had been exercised in one instance only in 
75 years, and that from incompetency from old age. If ex- 
ercised in this case by a party, another party of a different 
character might make this a precedent, and remove from 
office for no good reason. He doubted whether the removal 
would be proper, expedient, or reasonable, and argued that 
it would impair the integrity of the Judiciary, and would 
be a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. Wendell 
Phillips closed the hearing for the petitioners, citing mainly 
the arguments used by him on a former occasion. 


FOREIGN. 


Dears or THe Emperor or Russta.—The death 
of Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, took place on the 2d ef 
March, and was announced in the British Parliament on 
the same day. He was in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
having been born on the Tth of July, 1796. He ascended 
the Russian throne in 1825, on the death of his brother 
Alexander, and throughout his reign of thirty years, has 
been distinguished for the vigor of his administration, the 
firmness and force of his personal character, and his attach- 
ment to the ancient policy of the Czars. On the first tidings 
of the Emperor's death, it was suspected that he fell by the 
hands of an assassin, but it is now believed that his disease 
was pulmonic apoplexy. He is succeeded by his son, Alex- 
ander II., who has been Commander-in-chief of the Russian 
Guards, and actively engaged in the present war. Alexander 
is a man of considerable energy and intellectual culture, but 
without the inflexible determination and austerity of char- 
acter which distinguished his father. He ts strongly ingbued 
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with Russian sentiments, and wi'l probably make no change 
in the policy which was carried out by the late emperor. 
His filial respect, if not his personal inclinations, will lead 
him to a vigorous prosecution of the war, unless an honor- 
able peace can be obtained from the allies. He was admitted 
to the intimate confidence of Nicholas,—for the last eighteen 
years has been habitually present at cabinet meetings, and 
was treated by the Emperor as his confidential friend and 
destined successor. ails 

Tae Crmea.—Nothing has occurred in the 
Crimea which materially changes the state of things, as 
heretofore reported. The French army has received rein- 
f its, which t their forces to 70,000 men, and 
10,000 more were daily expected. The English, too, were 
receiving reinforcements ; but such is the mortality among 
them from typhus fever and dysentery, that the waste of 
life can hardly be made up by recruits. The deaths, exclu- 
sive of those killed by the enemy, are said to amount to 
1,000 a week. The weather, however, has greatly moder- 
ated. Hard frosts at night, but through the day the ther- 
mometer rises to forty degrees of Fahrenheit. Many huts 
have been erected, too, and the soldiers are better provided 
with warm clothing and bedding. The mortality is there- 
fore diminishing, although it is yet fearfully great. That 
this terrible loss of life has been owing to want of foresight 
in providing the army with things necessary for comfort in 
a winter campaign, is evident from the fact ¢hat the French 
have suffered but little in comparison with the English. 
All supplies have to be brought from Balaklava, and such 
has been the state of the roads, that the fatigue and cold 
killed nearly all the horses, and the men, in the midst of 
their destitution, had to become beasts of burden, and fell— 
victims of disease and suffering—by thousands. Sorties 
from the garrison are made almost nightly, which are re- 
pulsed with some loss on both sides. Meantime, the siege 





works continue to gpproach the town, in spite of all resist- | 


ance, 


Tae New Mrustry.—The following is a list 
of the new ministry, as finally constituted under the direc- 
tion of Lard Palmerston. The Earl of Derby, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, and the Earl of Claren- 
don, had tried in vain to form an administration at the com- 


mand of her majesty. 

Of the Cabinet.—First Lord of the Treasury, Viscount 
Palmerston ; Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth ; President 
of the Council, Earl Granville; Lord Privy Seal, Duke of 
Argyle; Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Earl of Clarendon ; 
Home Secretary, R&zht Hon. Sidney Herbert; Colonial Sec- 
retary, Sir George Grey ; Minister of War, Lord Panmure ; 
Chancellor of Exchequer, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; 
First Lord of Admiralty, Sir James Graham; Public Works, 
Sir Wm. Molesworth. In the Cabinet, but without office, 
Marquis of Lansdowne; President of Board of Control, Sir 
Cha Wood; Postmaster General, Viscount Canning. 

Not of the Cainet.—President of Board of Trade, Hon. 
Edw Cardwell; Lord -Great Chamberlain, Lord Wil- 
loughby D’Eresby; Lord Steward, Earl Spencer; Earl 
Marshal, Duke of Norfolk; Lord Chamberlain, Marquis of 
Breadalbane; Master of the Horse, Duke of Welli ; 
Commander-in-Chief, Viscount Hardinge; Master the 
Mint, Sir J J. W. Herschell; Master of the Rolls, Sir John 
Romilly; Attorney General, Sir A. E. J. Cockburn, Q ©.; 
Solicitor General, Sir R. Bethell, Q C.; Judge Advocate- 
General, Hon. G. P. Villiers; Chancellor Duchy of Lan- 
caster, vacant. 

For Ireland.—Lord Lieutenant, Earl St. Germans; Lord 
“ Chaneellor, Hon. M. Brady ; Master of the Rolis, Hon. 
T. B. Smith; Attorney General, Hon. A. Brewster ; Solicitor 
General, William Keogh. 


Later advices state that the Palmerston Ministry, within | 
ten days from its formation, has fallen to pieces; the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and the Chief 
Lord of the Admiralty, having resigned. The cause of the 
resignation is the success of Mr. Roebuck's motion for in- 
quiry into the mismanagement of the war. 

Tae Vienna Necortations.—The negotiations 
at Vierna have not been opened, in consequence of the dis- 
ruption of the British Ministry. Lord Palmerston is re- 
ported to be less inclined to treat on the basis proposed 
than his predecessor, the Earl of Aberdeen ; but no one sup- 
poses he will withdraw the propositions on the part of Eng- 
land, which have been agreed upon by the allies and Aus- 
tria. Prussia is said to have intimated a desire to enter into 
& separate treaty with France, to which the Emperor replies 
he has no objection, provided the terms proposed are in con- 
formity with the Prussian engagements in the treaty of 2d 
December. There is, no doubt, a cordial understanding on 
this subject between France and England. 
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Sanpwica Istanps.—There are accounts from 
Honolulu, received at San Francisco, to January 18. The 
funeral of the late king, Kamehameha, took place on the 
10th of January. The ceremonies were of the most impos- 
ing charact The procession was by far the largest ever 
witnessed in the Islands, extending upward of half a mile, 
and composed of not less than five thousand persons. Up- 
ward of fifteen thousand of the inhabitants of Oahu and the 
adjacent islands were assembled to witness it. All the pub- 
lic bodies, and all in any manner connected with the govern- 
ment, participated in the ceremonies, The next day Kam- 
ehameha IV. made his first public appearence as king, in the 
large native church. The late king's will was read, and the 
new king then took the following oath, administered by the 
Hon. Wm. L. Lee, Chancellor of the Kingdom :—“ I solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty God, to maintain the 
Constitution of the Kingdom whole and inviolate, and to 
govern in conformity with that and the laws.” ‘The Kuhina 
Nui repeated the words, “God preserve the King!” which 
were re-echoed throughout the church with loud cheers; 
his majesty’s royal standard and the national ensign were 
hoisted, and a royal salute fired from the fort. Afterward, 
the king made a solemn and eloquent address, in native, to 
his subjects, which was received by them with great enthu- 
siasm. In concluding this address, he says :—*“ On my part, 
I shall endeavor to give you a mild and liberal government, 
but at the same time sufficiently vigorous to maintain the 
laws, secure you in all your rights of persons and property, 
and not too feeble to withstand the assaults of faction. On 
your part, I shall expect you to contribute your best endeav- 
ors to aid me in maintaining the Constitution, supporting 
the laws, and upholding our independence.” He afterward 
made an animated address to the foreign-born citizens, in 








VEGETARIAN BOOKS. 


Inquirers on this subject ask for authorities. 
They want to know what is known. Private let- 
ters, asking the names of authors, the titles of 
their writings, etc., reach us daily, showing the 
growing interest which is felt, as to WHAT SHALL 
we Eat? To answer these questions, we give 
below the titles and prices of the principal works, 
by American and European vegetarian authors. 
As the most elaborate, we may name, first, 


Tue Scrence or Human Lire. By SyvesTer 
Geanam. With upwards of fifty engravings, and a copi- 
ous Index. Second London edition. One vol., 650 pages. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $3 00.] 


Tue Parosorny or Sacrep History, considered 
in relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. 
By Syivester Granam. Now first published, complete, 
in one large volume of 580 pages, with a new preface and 
index. [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 00.] 


Frurrs anp Fartwacea—Tae Proper Foop or 
May; with proofs from History, Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry, that the Original, Natural, and Best Diet 
of Man is derived from the vegetable kingdom. By 
Joun Smrrn. With Notes and Illustrations by R. T. 
Tratt, M.D. From the second London edition, One 





the course of which he said:—“I can not fail to heed the 
example of my ancestors, I therefore say te the foreigner 
that he is welcome. He is welcome to our shores—welcome 
so long as he comes with the laudable motive of promoting 
his own interests, and at the same time respecting those of 
his neighbor. But if he comes here with no more exalted 
motive than that of building up his own interests, at the 
expense of the native—to seek our confidence only to betray 
it—with no higher ambition than that of overthrowing our 
government, and introducing anarchy, confusion, and blood- 
shed—then he is most unwe!come |” 
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Vistts— 
P P that some 
of his customers, who are very valuable to him, are never- 
theless in the habit of ys in his establishment for 
hours at a time, much to his annoyance. He can not treat 
them with discou , and has no 
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lination so to do. But 





d volume, 314 pages, 30 engravings, and a beautiful 
colored plate of fruits, as a frontispiece. [Price, $1 25.] 


VeGeETABLE Dret ; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, 
and by Experience in all Ages. Including a System of 
Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. Avcorr. [Price, 87 cts.] 


Payrstotocy, ANIMAL AND Mentat. Applied to 
the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Power of Mind. By 0. 8. Fow:er. Illustrated with 
Engravings. (Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents.] 

Water anp VecetTaste Diet iy Consumption, 
Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. 
In which the Advantages of Pure Water are particularly 
considered. By Wriu1am Lausz,M D. With notes and 


~ Additions by Jozi Saew, M.D. [Price, by mail, 87 cts.} 


Lectures on Lire anp Heatta; or, The Laws 
and Means of Physical Culture. By Wa. A. Avcort, M. D. 
With Illustrations. [Price, $1 50.] 

Oreantc Laws ; or, The Laws which Govern the 
Human Organism. By J. Braprorp Sax. In this work 
the author tells us of the physical laws which govern us, 
what and when we should eat and drink, and how to live, 
and obey those laws, that health may be enjoyed. (87 cts.] 

Tus New Hyproparaic Coox-Boox ; with Re- 
cipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles; containing also 
a Philosophical Exposition of the Relations of Food to 
Health ; the Chemical Elements and Proximate Constitu- 
tion of Alimentary Principles; the Nutritive Properties 
of all kinds of Aliments ; the Relative Value of Vegetable 
and Animal Substances; the Selection and Preservation 
of Dietetic Materials, ete, ete. By R. T. Trart, M. D. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings. hand- 
somely bound, by mail, 87 cents. Extra gilt, $1 00.) 


Soper anp TemreraTe Lire; The Discourses 
and Letters of Louis Connaro. With a Biography of the 
Author, With Notes and an Appendix. [Price, 30 ets.) 


These works may all be had at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, or sent, by return of the 
first mail, to any post-office in the United States, 
at the prices annexed. Letters containing remit- 
tances should be prepaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows : FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

308 Broapway, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 
or 
WILLIAM POOLE. 


We visited the residence of the late William 
Poole on Saturday evening, March 10th, for the purpose of 
ding his ph logical developments, The following 

is a phonographic report of his character. 

The physiological organization of this man was very 
marked. The muscular and osseous system was developed 
in a high degree, indicating great strength, power of 
endurance, and ability to accomplish more physically 
than most men. Every part of his organization facilitated 
the manifestation of physical strength. His chest and neck 
were large, the whole base of the brain was fully developed, 
and the head was long and high in the crown. 

The intellectual faculties were rather prominent, especially 
the perceptive group. He was a quick observer, had cor- 
rect perceptions of shapes, proportions, distance, and the 
laws of gravity; was orderly and systematic, and a good 
arithmetician. His large perceptive faculties rendered him 
& ready calculator, a systematic pl , and an lent 
judge of the qualities of physical objects. 

Comparison and Human Nature were large, the former 
giving the ability to criticise and discriminate, the latter to 
judge intuitively of the motives of others as he came in 
contact with them, Causality was inferior to the other in- 
tellectual organs; consequently, originality, ability to reason 
from cause to effect, and comprehensiveness of mind, did 
not form a prominent characteristic. 

Constructiveness was rather large, which, together with the 
perceptive faculties, gave him versatility of talent and a good 
degree of ingenuity. 

Veneration was the smallest organ in the moral lobe, 
which was almost totally deficient. He must have had no 
Secling of deference, devotion, or superiority of others, or 
of submission. Not one in thousands have this organ so 
small. Benevolence, when compared with the other organs, 
was full, yet not large. 

Hope was large, but took a physical direction, giving 
general enterprise, bouyancy, and a bright assurance of suc- 
cess in his 

Conscientiousness was full, but the strength of other facul- 











ties prevented its having due influence, especially in the 
perverted exercise of the propensities. 

His social brain was large, and his physical love strong. 
Quickness of muscular motion, and love of children or ani- 
mals, was a distinguishing characteristic. 

Inhabitiveness, giving love of home and country, was 
large; but Adhesiveness, giving friendship and personal 
attachment, was less. 

The crown of his head was truly immense, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, were very large; but 
Firmness was the largest organ in his head, and had a con- 
trolling influence. He was prepared to put forth the most 
desperate efforts to accomplish a purpose, even without the 
feeling of revenge. This organ, with his great physical 
energy, probably, gave him the peculiar cast of mind which 
led him to pursue the course he did. This, however, is no 
less true of him than other distinguished pugilists. Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness were large, but had not the 
ascendency. But the wéll power, and muscular force, have 
such an influence upon the mind, as a whole, as to produce 
the most violent mental manifestations when excited. He 
had, however, great courage and power to sustain himself 
when opposed; was capable of being very angry, but had 
much more pride, contempt, and determination, than mere 
cruelty and revengefulness. 

Ambition and desire for notoriety, was a prominent trait; 
and if his mind had been rightly directed, would have 
stimulated him beyond measure to surpass his compeers 
and excel; but its perverted action rendered him, proud of 
being the leader of a desperate party. Love of money or 
property was only moderate, and Secretiveness was small. 
He was comparatively frank and open-hearted, and openly 
exhibited his real character. Cautiousness was not large, 
and he was without fear or restraint. 

Taking the combination of faculties into account, his head 
is a very remarkable one, and in harmony with his public 
life. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 
On a Seale, from one to seven, we find the following con- 
ditions: 
of System. 


° : Motive Temperament, 
Activ ih i eee . Mental 
Vital Temperament, 


Temperament, 





SIZE OF THE ORGANS. 
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Human Nature, 
Agrecableness, 
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Wiiliam Poole was born in Sussex, New Jersey, and at 
an early age was deprived of the fostering care of a mother, 
and the admonitory counsels of a father. Soon after the 
death of his parents he came to New York, learned the bus!- 
ness of a butcher, and conducted that business in Washing- 
ton Market for several years, It is stated that he rarely as- 
saulted those who were not pugilists by profession ; and that 
he had a generous heart, a patriotic spirit, uncommon 
courage, and great physical strength. He had exerted con- 
siderable influence for a few years past in city politics, and 
is said to have trolled the in two wards. For 
some months he has kept a drinking saloon in Broadway, 
which was the resort of the “fancy men.” Poole died at 
the early age of thirty-three. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FOR PARENOLOGICAL 
Sooretizs anp Private Casinets.—We have made a selec- 
tion of forty of our best specimens, among which are casts 
from the head, the size of life, of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry 
Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylves- 
ter Graham, J. C. Neal, Walter Scott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, 
Black Hawk, etc., etc. Phrenological Societies can expend 
a small sum in no better way than by procuring this set, as 
they have been selected particularly with reference to show- 
ing the contrasts of the Phrenological developments of dif- 
ferent characters, They can be packed and sent as freight 
or by Express, with perfect safety, to any place desired. 
Price, only $25. Address Fowiers anp Wex1s, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y. oe 


Water-Curs Journat ror Aprit. Now ready. 
We give an abstract from the Table of Contents :—Hydro- 
pathy in the Spring; To a Skeptic ; Sleep; Water-Cure in 
Home Practice; The Confession; Natural Death. Déetet- 
écs—Use of Starch; Wholesome Food. Dress Reform— 
Anecdotes of Fashion. Zxperience—Water-Cure for 
Slaves; Water-Cure vs. Patent Medicines; Ague and Fe- 
ver. Notes and Comments—W ater-Cure in 1776; Scalpel 
ve, Hydropathy; Death and the Doctors; Another Baby 
Show; Water-Cure for Cattle; Boston Medical Journal; 
Vegetarians for Kansas; Cisterns and Filters; Revolution- 
ary Project ; Patent Medical Advertisement, slightly altered ; 
Pills Purely Vegetable. Matrimony. Varieties. 

Published monthly, at $1.00 a year, by Fowiers anp 
We ts, 308 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Now is the time to subscribe, 


Incomp.Lete Dmections.—We have received a 
letter from Genoa, containing the name of W. C. Read, and 
others, for our Journals. Will any one concerned please 
tell us what State we are to send to? Our friends will 
oblige us by giving their Post Office, County, and State, 
with every communication. 

Tue Hypropataic Coox Boox.—VEGETARIAN 
Testimony.—Your Cook Book as far excels any that I 
have ever seen as the sun ‘outshines the moon. Success to it. 
For the last sixteen years I have not tasted tea, coffee, meat, 
or tobacco, eleven years of that time not even butter, yet I 
am in better health at this time than most meat eaters. Did 
not know what health was by experience after I was seven- 
teen years old, until I adopted the plain diet, and then not 
until many years past; but I was convinced that the plain 
diet was the best, and stuck to it, and now am fifty years old 
save a few months. My friends say I look better than at 
twenty, and almost as young. D. A. P. Canrnaes, 0, 
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“¥iterary Motices. 


~ Aw. Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with others published in America, 
may be procured at our ice, at the Publishers’ "yee 
Evrorzan “orks will be imported to order b: 
Books sent by mail on rece’ 7 the 


steamer. 
letters and orders 2K ected to 
Fow ers anp Wat1s, 808 way, New “York. 








Maxvat or Paonocrarny. By Ben. Prrmay, 
Cincinnati, 0. [Forsale by Fowiers anp Wet1s. Price, 
prepaid by mail, 56 cents, and 67 cents. 

American Phonographers, and those interested in the ed- 
ueation of the “masses,” owe a debt of gratitude to Mr, 
Pitman for prodacing such a complete guide to the speedy 
acquisition of the art of Phonography, as the one before us. 
To say that this treatise is an improvement on the many 
which have already appeared on the subject, is only giving 
a faint idea of its value. The spread of Phonographic works 
will do more to advance the cause of education than any 
thing else; for more mental faculties are ised in ac- 
quiring Phonography than in any other study, 

Tue Ivrriats. A Story of Modern Life. Phila- 
delphia : T. B. Peterson. 1355. [pp. 402. Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.50.) 

One of the most delightful and successful works of fiction 
in the English language. The fair author, a native of Eng- 
land, but now the wife of a German nobleman, depicts most 
charmingly and with great fidelity the better phases of Ger- 
man life. The book is full of romance and genuine feeling. 
It is already widely known. 





Cuemistry For THe Prorte.—We have re- 
ceived from D. Appleton & Co., publishers, Part VIL 
of Johnston's “Chemistry of Common Life,” compris- 
ing two numbers of the English edition, and containing, 
“What we Breathe, and Breathe for;” “What, How, and 
Why, we Digest;” “The Body we Cherish,” and “ The Cir- 
culation of Matter.” It should be read and studied by every 
body. [Price, prepaid by mail, 30 cents.) 


We have also received from D, Appleton & Co., 


“ Mandeville’s New Primary Reader,” designed for the 
youngest children in our schools, and well adapted to their 
use, — 

Mopern Sprerrvauism. Its Facts and Fanati- 
cisms, its Consistencies and Contradictions. With an Ap- 
pendix. By E. W. Carzow. New York: Partridge & 
Brittan. [pp. 488. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25.) 

The author of this volume, has been an attentive observer 
of the phenomena called Spiritual Manifestations from their 
commencement, and has endeavored to be an impartial wit- 
ness, He finds “the world turned upside dewn” by the 
ghosts and their abettors, and thousands anxious to know the 
real cause of all the uproar. “When and how did the 
movement commence?” “How has it been conducted 
“ What aro its just claims ?" are some of the questions asked 
on every hand. To answer them is the object of the work 
before us; and it has been very satisfactorily accomplished 
Mr. Capron ts a believer in the Spiritual theory, but a candid 
snd’ rational one, and | ts the fanatici into which 
many Spiritualists have ran. The work is exceedingly well 
written, and as 4 history of one of the most astonishing 
movements of medern times, full of interest, 
Success tv Lire. The Artist: By Mrs. Turntit. 

New York: J.C. Derby. [pp. 177. Price, prepaid by 

mail, 75 cents. } 

Emerson says, 

“One thing is for ever 
That 1a thing is pond mas 





and he speaks truly,—therefore, all aids to the attainment of 
suceess should be eagerly sought. Mrs, Tuthill's series of 
volumes, with the general title of “Success in Life,” and 
comprising, “1. The Merehant; 2. The Mechanic; 3. The 
Lawyer; and 4 The Artist,” are entitled to be considered 
as such. We most cordially commend these yolumies to 
Yoting men. They will find them réplete with Interest, as 
well as instruction. Two volumes more, “The Physician, 
and “ The Farmer,” will complete the serics, 








Danoer tn THE Dark. A Tale of Intrigue and 
Priesteraft, by Isaac Ketso, is the title of a work in the 
guise of fiction, “ aiming to delineate the spirit, principles and 
tendency of anti-republican Romanism in this country.” 
[New York: A. Ranney. 1855. Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.) See advertisement. 


Compenpiom or Hyetene. By Lucius Mitts, For. 


sale by Fowiers axnp Wetts. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
75 cents.) 


This is a work compiled for the use of the Winsted Hy- 
gieniec Association, and contains, in a small compass, a great 
deal of useful information in reference to the means of pre- 
serving and restoring health. It comprises articles on bath- 
ing, clothing, general habits of life, Water-Care processes, 
treatment of various diseases, food, cookery, and diet, and 
contains m&ny things that every one should know. 


A Lone Loox Angap; or, The First Stroke and 
the Last. By A. 8. Roz, Author of “James Montjoy,” 
“To Love and be Loved,” ete. New York: J. C. Derby. 
(pp. 441. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25.] 


” This came to hand too late for a reading in time for a no- 
tice inthis number. From the reputationof its Author, we 
guess it is a capital book. It is handsomely got up, as all 
Mr. Derby's books are. 


Botany or tue Sovrnery States. By Prof. 
Joun Darsy, A.M. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, Sa- 
vannah : John M. Cooper. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.75.) 


An excellent and much needed work. The text-books 
most in use, though well adapted to our Northern States, are 
too meagre and imperfect in their descriptions of southern 
plants to be advantageously used in the South. This new 
work will supply the want long felt, and give the Colleges 
and High Schools of the Southern States a text-book which 
can not fail to prove satisfactory to both teachers and pupils. 
It is comprised in two parts: Ist. Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany and Vegetable Products. 2d. Descriptions 
of Southern plants/arranged on the natural system, preced- 
ed by a Linnwan and Dichotomous Analysis, Teachers and 
others interested should ine it. 


We have also received from A. 8. Barxes & 
Co., “First Lessons in Geography,” by James Moyrermn; 
being No. 1 of the “ National Geographical Series.” No. 2 
is “ Monteith’s Youth's Manual of Geography; and No: 3 is 
MeNally’s System of Geography.” These books ure 
prepared by practical teachers, and are intended to con- 
stitute a complete Geographical School Series, so adapted to’ 
each other that the learner will advance from one to the 
other with satisfaction and success, 


Evrore aND THE ALLIES oF THE Past anp To- 
nay, Edited and compiled by an officer of the British 
Army, who served under Wellington. pp. 400. New 
York: Edward Livermore. [Price, $1.25.] 


This work does not claim to be entirely original; but the 
Author has sought to make a popular volume which can be 
read with pleasure, and be permanently serviceable for ref- 
erenee. The origin and progress of the present war in the 
East are detailed, and full accounts of the most important 
battles collated from the best authorities. Biographical 
sketclies of the principal commanders are given with {illus- 
trations faom photographs. The cut ofthe late Emperor 
Nicholas, which we give in the present number, will serve to 
give our readers an idea of the illustrations, as it is through: 
the kindness of the publisher we are enabled to present it. 





Couton’s AMBRICAN ATLAS AND ATLAS OF THE 
Wor.p.—Just on the eve of going to press, we have had 
the pleasure of examining the numbers, so far as published, 
of this great work. We have only room in this number to 
say that it undoubtedly surpasses any thing of the kind 
ever issued. We shall, take -oceasion.te speak .more 
fully of its merits in another number. The work is to be 
completed in twenty-seven numbers, at one dollar each, 
and will contain 175 maps on 109 sheets, with letter-press 
descriptions, 
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Haury a Year Ovp!—Lire Ivivustratep will 
soon reach the 26th Number, and will then have attained a 
regular weekly circulation of between six and seven thou- 
sand Corres! A pretty good beginning. 

But what ofits Quatrry? It was promised to make it 
one of the “ Best Famtty Newspapers Pusimwsep.” Sub- 
seribers have from “time to time” answered this, in a pri- 
vate way, quite satisfactory to ourselves. 

Tue Eprrors anp Pusrisners have been highly compli- 
mented and congratulated on their success, while our readers 
have assured us they were well pleased with Lire I.ivs- 
TRATED. 

The time for half-ycarly renewals and new subscriptions to 
begin, is at hand, and we look forward hopefully fora return 
of present names, witha large accession to the list. New 
names may be sent in at once, and the subscription com- 
mence at any time. The subscriber will be credited, and 
the paper sent the full time paid for. 

A very few complete sets of back numbers, from the com- 
mencement, may still be had by those who desire a full file 
of this paper. We think it worth preserving. They will 
command a premium price before Lire ILLustratep isa 
year old. Those who want them must order soon, Two 
dollars pays forayear. One dollar for halfa year. Pub- 
lished by Fow.ers anp Wetts, New York. 





Seeps sy Mari.—-With the hope of encouraging 
and facilitating the cultivation of flowers in all parts of our 
country, and thereby promoting the refinement, elevation, 
and happiness of the people, rather than with any expecta- 
tion of profit to ourselves, we publish in the March number 
of the journal, a list of choice flower-seeds, in packages, 
which we will send, preParp BY MAIL, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of One Dollar per package. All 
letters must be prepaid, and the money in all cases accom- 
pany the order. The seeds will be sent by return of first 
mail. 

Package No 1 contains sixteen varieties. 

Package No. 2 contains thirteen varieties, and 

No. 3 thirteen varieties. 

Forty-s1ent Varteties for Three Dollars. Those who 
wish for only s part of these FLower-Seeps, should specify 

ding to the bers which they prefer : No. 1, No, 2, 

or No. 8. One Dollar pays for one package. Three Dollars 
pays for jhe whole tires packfiges: '' We pay postage on the 
seeds at the New York Office. Address, prepaid, Fow.ers 
anp WE Ls, 308 Broadway, Néw York. 

A Faruer can searcely make his daughter more joyous or 
happy than by presenting her with the means of securing a 
beautiful flower-garden.. Prepare the ground for her, and 
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PATENT OFFICE: 
DEPARTMENT. 


Fow.ers anp We.1s, Patent Agents: 
J. B. Farrpaxxs, Patent Attorney. 


Tuere is no class of interests in our country that are as- 
suming & more important position than those connected 
with the rights to mental acquisitions and labor. From the 
nature of the case, these must continue to grow in import- 
ance, as mind reaches out and takes hold of the materials 
in the external world. 

The rights secured by law to the inventor or di 
of some new and useful machine, or composition of matter, 
has not unfrequently been branded as a monopoly, and by 
some as an unjust one. But they forget to take into consid- 
eration that our whole system of laws is founded upon 
similar monopolies; and, while we adhere to them, we 
should adhere to this also, The right to exclude others 
from the use of a portion of the soil given us by the Crea- 
tor, is clearly a monopoly,—a privilege which first arose, by 
combining our labor and skill in improving the particular 
spot to which we claim the exclusive right. While we ad- 
here to the sole use of our lands, our fields, and our homes, 
and expect a remuneration of some kind—some addition to 
our happiness—from those who enjoy them with us, we 
should award to those who have effected other changes in 
the material world, which add to our comfort and conveni- 
ence, such a recompense as their services seem to demand. 
The title by which the inventor holds the exclusive use of 
the creations of his own intellect, is of that nature which 
requires the utmost care in delineating. Much more pre- 
cision is requisite in this than in the titles to lands and other 
more tangible objects: hence the necessity of that care in 
this matter, of which those interested in patent property 
have been so often apprized. Defective titles and patents 
have rendered this an important consideration. ‘Tis true, 
defective specifications may be amended by a reissue, and 
new improvements may afterwards be added to a patent; 
but it is far better to have them right at first, and thus save 
the necessity of amendments, and of a defective record at 
the Patent Office. 

All who are laboring in this department of human reform, 
should bring forth their productions in as perfect a form as 
possible. These improvements should not exist merely in 
imagination ; they should be brought out in an objective, 
practical form. The field of practicability is broad enough, 
without going into the ideal. Bring forth something that 
shall aid the farmer in cultivating the soil; there is a chance 
here yet. A great number of articles are yet requisite of 
this class. Some farms require extensive preparations and 
a large ammount of power for their cultivation ; others—small, 
new farms—require cheap, simple means, adapted to hand 
use. Machines and utensils should be prepared according 
to the circumstances of the case. 


OUR PATENT OFFICE. 

By reference to our advertising columns, inventors, pat- 
entees, and assigners of patents, will perceive that we are 
prepared to do all kinds of business relating to patents and 
patent property. Descriptions and mere rough sketches of 
inventions will be sufficient to enable us to judge of their 
patentability, or to make an application, or to file a caveat. 
Models are convenient in ascertaining the true nature of 
inventions, and may be forwarded to us by express. It 
will be recollected that models intended for the Patent 
Office should be so small, that they may be inclosed in a 
ease, or box, one eubie foot in size, and, if convenient, they 
may be made much less than this. ‘ 

We are preparing such facilities, in addition to our own 
for advertising, and for disposing of patents and patent prop- 
erty, at an equitable and fair rate, as have never been 
offered to the American people. In this department of 
our business, which already bids fair to be an extensive 
one, we shall accept of no interest in any patent which we 
do not deem of real utility ; and we shall offer only such as 
appear really valuable to public consideration. Our agency 
for the sale of patent rights will not in the least interfere 
with our business of procuring patents for new inventions. 
Se rey oon rae 

ty. 

All communications, referable to our patent department, 
should be directed to Fownens axp WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. anes Boel e 6, 2 

Will N. J. Wartace, formerly of Berea, Ohio, 
favor us with his present address. 








Paricetivs. 


SoMETHING wiLL Turn Ur.—How many there 
are within the circle of every man’s society who govern 
themselves by this oft-repeated exclamation of Wilkins 
Micawber, Esq. They feel, if they can only wait long 
enough, that something will occur in their providential bis- 
tory that will prove a benefit to them. Hope in a prosper- 
ous future is essential to the well-being of man. But when 
that hope interferes with exertion, ties up the activity of 
man, or leads hin to wait without effort for the good that is 
to come, it is worse than despair. Despair may engender 
courage, but this confident expectation ctqeed rsetinten 
prevail presently, too often ruins the character. 

The world is 80 constituted that its benefits and blessings 
must be obtained by exertion. Society is such, that the 
hope without enterprise will be inoperative, and mkn will 
spend his time 

In letting buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

In business, he who waits for “something to turn up,” 
will soon find himself feeding on husks. In the great race 
of Yankee life, it is ruinous for any one to sit a moment by 
the wayside waiting for “something to turn up,” let the hill 
before him look ever so steep. 

We always feel suspicious of the enterprise and energy of 
that individual who says “he will be governed by circum- 
stances” in making up his decisions. He is evidently 
‘awaiting for something to turn up.” A man of energy 
“governs circumstances "—never allows circumstances to 
control him.—He forms his own conclusions and determina- 
tions, carefully and deliberately, and then carries them into 
execution with energy and despatch, “despite the cireum- 
stances” that may exist, and never waits for “something” 
to turn up, but sets himself to work to turn something up. 


INcREASE oF Luxury.—-The Philadelphia Budle- 
tin in commenting on the increase of luxury and extrava- 
gance in general habits of living, particularly since the late 
influx of gold from California, ae : 


Within a few years each grad of eapention ye 
the habits of that Seomnhety ‘above t. Thus the journey 





-man mre ht furnishes his house as well as the small 


did, la the eapltatis, the => natu 

a as senegal ordinary Mot an well es the 
ingrain carpets were used, tapes- 

= ‘ now pk where was considered 

enough, only velvet will now do. In the same way walnut 

has given p' to rosewood, and hair-se: to brocatelle, 

Curtains of lace os Venetian b as Vene- 

shades. 


tian blinds have su: ‘ zs 
ce ye the entire fami] 
n to live ee lnoune ota ch theit 


R. ex! 

naltare. Sons d 

fat —- ocew scorn to have their <aae fur- 
nished as plane as aioe of their mothers; and young mar- 
ried people generally, in all of their household appoin 


are not conient, unless th if at begin pm - A their 
costly entertain- 


- # an taste we splend 
ss particulary str king. In wiluewretion’ of this, we 
eae —- of French silks and wines, 


for 
— pt bee moesy wees In 1852, the wines 
brought into were valued, in round numbers, at 
five and a half million of dollars; in 1858 the value of the 
wines imported was more than seven millions and three- 
uarters. This was an increase, it will be seen, of nearly 
percent. The whole value of the silks and liquors im- 
ported for 1853 was forty millions of dollars. In that year 
the Parisian t by Americans were not less than 
twenty-two millions, or more than the railroad iron for the 
same year, heavy as that item was, Silks and liquors are 
ee tep ye however, articles of luxury. The expensiv 
abits of this nation have, therefore, 
when a population of pment Sve millions 
ions of dollars on articles of foreign luxury 
The Maine Liquor Law, when adopted threnghont the 
States, will dry up one of these items, and the Bloomers 
will be able to dispense with imported silks, and — 
linens, of home manufacture. 





Scrence anp Reticroy.—Extract from an Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. Cant. “The dook of nature is af 
splendid, an eternal volume; it was the first 


j which the Supreme Ruler traced With is own hand on the 


broad blue page of the skies ; it is cérvéd fn, im 
characters, an unfading lesson to teach all ages and natfoms, -|: 
‘No historian can pt it, no impostor can alter its text, 





» mo. Hnguiet can mistranslate it; there it atands » 


menemapnt of the majesty of. Ged.end the ; s of 
man ; and as time rolls on not a letter is defaced, not 
pened not a law changed In that boundless record of Heavéh, 
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which spreads its decrees and its imperial legislation over 
the past and the unborn generations, over all the living and 
all the dead (loud cheers for several minutes), And while 
ae erected worlds of light above us to speak his wis- 
his greatn his LOD ap mae He 
fiery under der our feet and ; pty md ne 
books, where we from pages of silex, an 
the events ~_ ha & the 
: e 


the reader, 
a. will snerely conte thes 
igh one ounce a pois, 
000 Ib., or 


the immense 

allowing each silver dolier to we' 

sixteen to the pound, the w: t would be 2, 

oo tons, Ghontee 2,000 to the ton. To carry this weight, 
it would require 6,375 containing a ton each, or 
$32,000. Now suppose each vehicle, drawn by one horse, 

to oceupy a of twenty-five feet, they would extend in 
a continuous line a fraction short of thirty miles. 


widely differed in time, that one could scarcely 
smile at the result. Now, to ascertain the oS which may 
be made as clear as A B ©, we will su wy 4 
50 of these silver dollars a minute, or 43,200 
a day of Hye hours each, or (Sundays included) +15.765.000 
ayear. I say, to count this stupendous amount of money 
in silver dollars, it would require a fraction short of thirteen 
years. 


A Scuoon Inctpent.—In the early — T at- 
tended the public school in denne Mass. Nathaniel 
Prentice was our respected teacher; “yy his patience, at 
——— would i get Aner exhausted bye he — of the 
seh: —h, a in rather a 
wrathy way, threatened to oa with six blows of a 
very heavy ferule, the first boy vn ay in whispering, and 
appointed some as detectors. y after, One of 
tectors shouted. “ Master, Jo n Zelgievie w hispering. ° John 
was called up, and asked ‘rit was a John, by the way, 
was a fayorite, both of the teacher and his school-mates.) 
* Yes,” answered John, “I was not aware what I was about. 
I was intent in working out a sum, and requ the one 
who sat next to reach me the arithmetic that contained the 





punishment, and continued: “I wish I could avoid it but I 
can not, without a forfeiture of my word, and the consequent 
loss of my authority. I will,” continued he, “leave it to 
any three scholars you may choose, to sa; whether ° not I 
shall omit the nishment John said he that, 
and immediately called out G. 8., T. D., and D. P. D The 
Doctor told then to return a verdict, which they soon did, 
a ieoaseabienens as follows: “The master’s words must 
kept e@ the threatened pun- 
fohment of six blows of the ferule ; but it must be infl 
on volunteer proxies ; and we, the arbitrato will share the 
istemed to the rie Seppe pt the Do ory and ‘with 
to the v u e tor, and with 
tstretched hand exclaimed; here is my hand; 
they shan't econ be struck a blow ; I will receive the pea: 
Mitoa tetas atest ghia wk 
shie eyes, tof ys seats, 
said he would think of T believe he did th think of it to his 
dying day, but the pate MA, was never inflicted.—A 
ange. 


Tue Harry Man.—The Boston Commonwealth 
makes the followi an from a hic report x . 
— sermon, b Theodore Barvor et Bost = 

nal of this p' Paots is understood to bea highly | 
dent of Newton. 

“The bappiest man I have ever known is one far enough 
from being rich, in money, = and who will never be very much 
nearer toit. His calling fits him, and he likes it, rejoices in 
its — as much as in its results, He has an 1° —_ 
we 


He reads and he thinks. He tends his yo 
before sun ee Sait intte aa miles by 
the rail,—does ten hours in ‘town,—w' returns 

and cheerful. With his own smile he catches the 


Sane: 
Biehl tee, and 


a sunbeam,” and it ‘always. “ 


tnd takes thn. Toho ae 
oe socest ot 


beets, 208 


Page at cedaweagee 


more out of 
to his 


wVadsbren 


happier man I have never 





—~< 
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Adurrtisements. 


A Lu«rrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 

Forafallpage,cuemonth, . + + O75 00 
Forenecoluma,onemonth, . - + 000 
Forshalfcolumn,one month, «. + 1900 
Fors card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with this office (Fow- 
Lurs axp Wiis) there is now established a 
Dare arastetteat Brea a te Senne 

Waricr tc cuore cf Re-snaves, Uxrumeiore 








(or other anfe conve: 
Lene axp Watts, 
cations 





with safety by express, or as treight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing, 
FOWLERS axv WELLS. 





THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 


‘reatment, | Dime—eent to you ros FREER. 


N Cu 
Address, prepaid, Taz Norarrivs ae 





H. F. CRANE, 


SILVER PLATER, 


319 BRoaDWaY, Naw YoRK. 


A new and elegant style of Gothic 








CONNER'S UNITED STATES TYPE 
FOUNDRY, 


wos. 29, 31, and 33 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


To Paixters anp PusiisuErs.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 
their old patrons, as well as to all who patron- 
jae their foundry. In it will be foand « sew series of 
faces,from pearl to af thar 

series of 





233 17,2 
He He 
ii 








” JAMES CONNER & SONS. 





THE LONDON 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Aa® now issuing in parts, price 25 cents and 50 cents 
each, and in divisions handsomely bound, at §2 00 
each, 


England's Battles by Sea and Land, 


INCLUDING THE PRESENT 


EXPEDITION AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Tlustrated with portraits beautifully engraved on 
steel, including those of Lord Kagian, Dir George 
Brown, Lord Cardigan, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir Edmund Lyons, and Admit 

Also, PorTrarrts of the Queen of England, the Em- 
peror of the French, 

A:nand, General Canrobert, Admiral Hamelin, the 
sultan, Omar Pacha, the Duke of idge. 

Views engraved on steel in the first style of art, 
of The Baltic Fleet, The Black Sea Fleet, The Battle 
of Alma, The Storming of Se’ pl, The Bomba: & 
ment The ing d, and 
The Great Battle of Inkermann, — the principal 


rea land, £e., 
Also, Maps of the Baitic and Black Seas, &c., &c. 
‘me History oF Tas Wns, printed in fi 
type, from the commencement of the 
Revolution to the present time, with a ret: 
view of the celebrated epochs of Bi itieh 








History, ding 
That portion of the work which relates to the con- 
test which is now going on, will be published con- 
history of the batties of an ear- 
Her pertod, so 
scriders will have presen’ 
of the hostile movements of the 


Cc. McKEE, 


UNIVERSAL NEWS DEPOT, 





ANATOMICAL CHARTS. 
Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 


ledge of the human frame can, by the aid of 
these charts, be procsred in a short time, 
Price, for the six, ONLY 8IX DOLLARS. 
They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 
FOWLERS axpv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &c. 


The undersigned having had con- 
siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLusTRa- 
the ahevtart aosiee, and in aay uired — Co aahe 

Address 





Er Reference to Fowiens anv Waits, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, or 23) Arch street, Phi 
Mich 3¢ 





contempo: aneously with their 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Now publishing, on the Ist and 15th of every 
month, In parts, at 25 and 75 cents each, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


Seats of Industry, and Wealth of all 
Nations, in Commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 

Comp im « series of every Country, 
Plans of the Principal Cities and Towns of Great 
Britain, drawn and engraved from the most recent 
Government Surveys, by J. Rarxts, with Letter- 
prese Descriptions of each Country, end an Alpha- 
betical Index Gazetteer of the world, 

By R. Moxreomery Martin, Esq., . 
author of “The History of the British Colonies,” 
&c., aud « great variety of other works, 

J. B. FORD, General Agent, 
55 Dey street, New York. 


NEW YORK CLOCK DEPOT, 


NO. 2 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK. 
H. ©. HART, 


Manufacturers’ 


Sources of 


Mech it 











NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


Tae Wak sTILL Gone on.— Just 


Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the present 
War between Russia and Turkey, and contain- 
ing « very minute delineation of the shores of the 
Baltic, where an important part of the war will be 
carried om by the Allies, 

Map and Book Canvassers can make money very 
rapidly by engaging tm the sale of this Map tor the 
r and our other Map publications, ad- 
SSretsee pion eens "ores 

DAYTON” WENTWOR' if, Publishers, 
Meh 4t trd 86 Washington 8t., Boston. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR. 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 
post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





Work ror Aut, anp Work THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
69 dofferent kinds. Terms, Catalogues, 4c, sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 





Aubarn and Buffalo, Feb.l 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Wierer ARrrancement. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 


Troy. 

On and after Monday, January 29th, 1855, the Trains 
will run as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.m., comnecting 
with Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 4... ; 
Through Way Train, 19™.; Express Train, 4 45 r..; 
Accommodation Train, 6 p.m. For Poughkeepsie -— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at | rx. For 


* | Peekslill:—AtT 15 a.0., and 8,4,and5 30 Pr... For 


Tarrytown :—8 P.m. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, and 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations. 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
Fourteenth, and Thirty first street. SUNDAY Mall 
TRAINS at 9 a.u., from Canal street for Albany, stop- 
ping at all Way Stations. 

Mch M. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent. 





F THE NEW YORK 
PEOPLE’S ORGAN. 
A PAMILY COMPANION. 

This popular Temperance and 
Family Weekly Journal, now in its fourteenth 
year, continues to be the vehicle of a pure, in- 
structive and elevating literature, and the 
determined opponent of vice in every form, 
but more especially of that great demoralizing 
agent, the Liquor Traffic. 

As it is our object to make the Onoan as attrac- 


tive as possible, and at the same time place it with- 
in the reach of all, we have offered 


now in course of publication, by some of our 
most admired writers, while the subscription price 
remains at ONE DOLL4R. 

Each number of the Orneaw will contain original 
and selected with the usual quantity 
of Editorial Matter, Elegant Extracts, Temperance 

’ Wit, Humor, &c. 

Every family should take the Onean, and we want 
forty thousand rubscribers, at least, to begin the 
next volume with, Address 
JAMES MACKEAN, Publisher, 

N. ¥. People’s Organ, 118 Naseau St., N. '¥. 
Mch 8t b, . 





New Beok by Mrs. Stowe. 


THE MAY-FLOWER 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE TOm’s CABIN,” 
RIES oF FOREIGN LANDS,” ETC. 
In one vol. 12mo, nearly 500 pp. 

With a steel vignette title, and a splendid portrait, 
from the picture by Ricumonp, the 
celebrated English artist. 

Price $1 25. 


This volume contains many of the 


early productions of Mrs. Stowe, now out of 
print, as well as some of her later efforts. 
Many of these are stories of New England life, and 
will be found to contain in fall measure the aptness 
of epithet, and the mingled hamor and pathos for 
which the author is so universally admired. 

The sons and daughters of New England, where- 
ever they are scattered, will recognize with delight 
the homely yet touching fidelity of these sketches. 


‘Y MEMO- 
, 


PHILLIPS. SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 13 Win- 
ter Boston ; J. C. DERBY, New York. 
street, ) , New _~ 





COMPENDIUM OF HYGIENE. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 


THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Issued from the office of#the “ Bvaxixe Mizzor,”’ 
No. # Ann Street, New York, 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
UP TO THE EVENING OF PUBLICATION, 


It is the design of the Proprietor to make 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR 


Ons OF THE 
BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE COUNTRY,’ 
DEVOTED TO 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND THE ARTS, 
and free from the scandal and immorality which 


form the great staple and interest of s large class of 
weekly pewspapers, 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR 

is addressed to READERS OF REFINED TASTR, and 

the publisher looke exclasively to this class of the 

community for a liberal support. Hties, the 

Mirzor is Independent, Progressive, witbout being 

radical, and earnestly devoted to Americanism, 

and the 
UNION OF THE STATES. 
TERMS: 

Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, In Ap- 
vances. Subscriptions will be received, and the 
Paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Civss will be supplied on the following terms: 
For six copies one year - - — = $5 00 
Fortencopies do + - - + + 8 
For fifteen copies do - - - - 10 

Four copies will be sent to one address, three 
months, for 7m 

ONE DOLLAR. 

All Postmasters are authorized to act as agents 
for the Mimnon, and the money may be sent at the 
risk of the Publisher, 

Postage on the WEEKLY Minzor, sent by mail, one 
year, is as fo'lows : 

Within the perendl i 1) @ ve ee 

Within the Stat - - - 13 cents, 

Withiu the Uulted ‘States . = 26 cents, 

Payments in all cases must be made in advance. 


THE NEW YORK 


DAILY EVENING MIRROR 


is served to City Subscribers at ONE SHILLING A 
WEEK, and sent by mai! at SIX DOLLARS A YEAR, 
In Apvance. 

All communications should be addressed (post 
Paid) to H. FULLER, Editor and Proprietor of 
the New Yorx Mimror. 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS 


Who can not get manure enough, will 
find a cheap and powerful substitute in the 
IMPROVED POUDRETTE made by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease 
with which it is applied, and the powerful 





THE LODI mae URING COMPANY, 
No, 14 4 Courtland st., New York. 


Extract from letter of Hornce G: reeley, dated 
ae papas 
at, eae font A 


remaived 
hrs 
minis yatta oe 
ir tome 
Apr it 





THE NEW BOOK! EASTERN WAR! 


EUROPE AND THE ALLIES OF TBE PAST AND TO-DAY. 


A Complete History of Europe from the time of Napoleon I. to the present 
date, origin and progress of the present struggle. The Battles of Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman: 
Siege of Sebastopol, &c., &c., Sketches of Sovereigns and Generals, Portraits of the same, 
finely tinted, Map of the Crimea, Sebastopol and its Fortifications—422 pages, 12mo cloth, 


gilt, $1 25. 
ALBO, 


EUROPE AND THE ALLIES OF TO-DAY. 


of the above, Aid. illaminated paper cover, illos'rated, 50 
We wou! —— to extracts of works, inclndirg several of the cagraving. i th 
Ore Foouins es waren canvas every whee can make from sGitprase 


80, JU8T ByanisEsD, 


THORNWELL’S NEW WLLUSTR tate COOK 
BROWN ~~ JOY’S CARPENTERS’ ASSISTANT iD RURAL ARCHITERE, upwards of 200 plates, 


ether work will be eral receipt 
seat, post paid, on reser ARD LIVERMORE, Publisher, eee a, New York, 


ALFRED MUNROE & C€0.’S 


“ ONE-PRICE” 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WELL MADE GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
NO DEVIATION FROM MARKED PRICES. 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT’ OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
ALL SIZES, FOR MEN AND BOYS, 


MOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS, 34 MAGAZINE STREET. 








THE YOUNG AMERICAN’S 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR DODD’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Those who use 
Dodd’s Arithmetic and Algebras declare them to be admirable in construction, simple and 
clear, concise and yet thorough—containing just what is needed, im the smallest space. 

PROF. PUSSNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, based on the affinity of German and English. This work opens 
an easy and effectual path for the acquisition of the German language. 

PROF. HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGY. Already introduced into many of the largest and best Female and other 
seminaries. 

DENMAN’S STUDENT’S READERS, Nos. 1, 9,3,4,5. The general testimony of those who have tried 
them is, that they are the best, 

LATIN EXERCISES, by the Rev. P. Bullions, D. D., author of Grammars, English, Latin and Greek, and 
corresponding classical Text Books, These works are in so general use as to render comment unnecessary, 

BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES.—PROF. BROCKLESBY’S METEOROLOGY AND VIEWS OF THE 
MICROSCOPIC WORLD. Valuable for Schools or general readers. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, MINERALOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, by J. L. Comstock, M.D. The Philosophy is now used in Prossia, Scotland, England 
and nearly all North America, 

THE HON, J. OLNEY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES—QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, SCHOOL GEOGRA- 
PHY AND ATLAS, AND OUTLINE MAIS FOR BEGINNERS, This series is the most complete yet is- 
sued. Its immense popularity is well ined by recent improvements embraced in the large and elegant 
Atlas, including Ancient Geography, Physica! Geography, Statistical Tables, ard late Gdographical information, 
The plan has the almost universal opinicn of teachers in its favor. Notwithstanding the claims put forth for some 
other works, it is believed they do not yet equal these. 

WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING isa prehensive Math ical work, original in its 
mode of teaching, and of great practical value. 

PALMER’S BOOK KEEPING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS is work that should be studied by every young 
man apd young woman. 

GALLAUDET’S SCHOOL, AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, AND ASSISTANT TO COMPOSITION—fcr 
which the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee. 

These books are well made and sold at very low rates. 

FARMER, BRACE & CO., Publishers, 


No. 4 Cortland street. 
) 


SERIES. 











UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


se EO RN REDE CORE IE NO I trend mia 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufa 


UNION ADAMS, 


No, 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.) Nzw Yorx. 


wine Wateblich 





Jan St 





THE LADIES’ WREATH 
AND PARLOR ANNUAL. 


TWO VOLUMES 4 YEAR, 





Maye 
UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS. 
The Publishers tuke pleasure in announcing to the 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS 
of this Popular Monthly, that with the May Numeza 
commences the pub’: of 


BEAUTIFUL FULL hae er 
of some of the most The 

~— Jean cco cngrared will orrent in 
sketch of each, vis. 


JENNY LIND, ANNA THILLON, H. SONTAG, 
eee NE HAYES ALBONI, AND 


E. G. BOSTW 


If these should meet with favor, although very expen- 
sive, they will be fol followed by others enone ery charac. 
ter, as they are determined that the WREATH AND 
ANNUAL ehall continue to be not only the cheapest, but 


The best Dollar Magazine in the World! 


THE CONTENTS WILL BE ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


from the pens of the Antest end Purest Warrers in 
the country. Alth 
thing of en immoral or 
fully excluded, It wi the publishers to 
blend entertainment with instruction that vill not net eply 
Ss taste bat also elevate the thoughts and im. 
ve t 
Preach number =m contain a FINE STEEL ENGRAV- 
FULLY COLORED FLOWER 
rete on steel, with occasionally 
Popular’ Pieces of Music, and THIRTY-TWO LaRGE OcTA- 
vo Pa@Es printed on fine Tr. ‘The May Nomber will 
have an attractive Title making in all twenry- 
FIVE EMBELLISHMENTS, and a Volume of Four Hundred 
end Thirty-four pages. All who are interested in a 
Pure Fairy Lirgeatvns, and are willing to assist in 


FOSTERING THE BEST NATIVE TALENT, 


are invited to become subscribers, and aid in its circula- 
tion by inducing their friends to secure for 


tented 








One Do)lar a Magazine worth Three, 


as either the Stee] Engraving, the Flower Plates, or the 
Literary contents, are worth the price of the whole. 


THE LADIES’ KEEPSAKE 
AND HOME LIBRARY. 
TWO VOLUMES 4 YEAR, COMMENCING JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Publishers of this Popular Magazine tender their 
grateful acknowledgments for pest favors. It has been 
and will continue to be their aim to make it a 


SAFE, PLEASING, AND PROFITABLE 
FIRESIDE VISITOR. 


A work that parents msy with safety put into the hands 
of their Sons and Daughters. Its pages will be filled 
with articles from the pens ef many of the 


BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Among the literary contents may be found descriptions 
of the Ismanirants, Tages, Sunums, Prants, and 
Scenery of other countries ; Pleasing PEnversstions on 
Physiology avd the Laws of Health ; Moral Tales, Bi- 
og y, end Poetry, besides veeful and interesting 
instructions to Parents and Children, &c., dc. 
of readir, 


The twelve numbers wil! cootain 384 pr: 
matter printed on fine white r. einteilished wit 
Twelve fine engravings and I Powe Beautifully Colored 
Flower Plates, aleo engraved on steel, with occasional 
Wood Cuts and ee sy when = a splendid 
Gift. book, or ornament the Centre table. 





Notwithatanding the high price of p Tr, and great 
cost of engravings, contribu e, and ethie cipenets at- 
tending the publication of these works, we will continue 

fu either of them at the exceeding low low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Four Copies, One Year, - = «© @80 
iver Cpls, - - - : 2 
Fifteen t Series," A em we Wes 10 00 

In forming Clubs either the Wrears or Kusp- 

SAKE may be used. 


(3 Sreciway Numpens will be sent Gratis to Pest- 
— mene si of those desiring to subscribe or form 


—- > ieee AGunts wanren in all parts of the 
country to procure ADVANCE suBscRIBERS. To those 


© good , liberal encour- 
agement will be given. 


All authorized Agents have a Certificate of Agency. 

ta Locat Acuwrs warren in several of the 
villages and cities to procure subscribers to pay monthly 
to the Agent on Fes Ar: CA numbers. To men of 
= ba a smal tal, this affords an opportunit; 
for Sikccenet ond profitable occupation. af 

2 Eprrons giving this advertisement two 
insertions previous to June L Lee mm my * = thelr 
paper canbed, and noticing 
entitled to an exchange, and a a Veleme 

¢ handsomely bound in full gilt, subject to their 





{3 All communications in an: connected with 
the Wreath or Kecpeaks mon te Bineclone Pest-PaiD, 
BURDICK & SCOVILL, 
No. 8 Spruce st., New York. 
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GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


NO LOTTERY.—NO HUMBUG. 


~~ 


For the more general diffusion of 
choice Literary Reading throughout the com. 
munity at a cheap rate, and for the disparage. | 
ment of the many gift enterprises, (so-called,) 
which are actually so many lotteries, setting | 
forth dazzling schedules of epleadid prizes well cacu- | 

ted to deceive the up nitiated, we have been induced 
to embark in the enterprise. 

Believing there are many thousands who do not enjoy 
the luxury of a Literary Magazine, an! thousands more 
who are ing One of more, who would continue at low 
prices, and many others who have ado opted Poor Rich- 
ard’s motto of “ a penny saved is two pence earned,” 
will epeedily embrace cpportanity of saving poL- 
Lane instead of ranea. 

Trosting that our proposition will be kirdly received 
aod prompt-y respooded to by all lovers of good and 
cheap reading, we bave selected the f-llow'ng Maga. 
sines and Books as being among the best published: 


DOLLAR MAGAZINES. 


The Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor Anoual, 

The Ladies’ Keepsak» and Home Library, 
The Mother's Mag»zine and Family Monitor, 
M r-y’s Museum and Pariey’s Magazive, 
Wood ~orth's Youth's Cabinet, 

The Christina Dadem, 

The Water Cure Journal, 

The Phren logical Journal. 


TWO DOLLAR MAGAZINES, 
Peterson's Ladies’ National M -gazine, 
Aribor’s Home Megaz ae, 

The National Magazine, 
The Ladies’ Repository. 


THREE DOLLAR MAGAZINES 
Godey's Latics’ Book, 
Grabam's Mugas: ne, 
Harper's 
Puipam’s 
Kaickerbock sr“ 
Frank Leslie's Gazette of Fashion. 

BOUND BOOKS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
The Ladies’ Wreath, the Ladies’ Keepeake, ard the 
Flora! Wreath, bound in rich mustin, full gilt. 
Each volume containa over 400 large octavo pagee, 
of choiee original articles fom the pens of many 
of the best writers in the country, and 25 steel 

and Floral embellishments. 


“ 





On the receipt of the Money, we will send 
any of the above at the following Club Price, 
which is but little more than the cost of pub- | 
lication : 

} 


Either of the 65 Magazines and the Ladies’ Wreath 
or the Ladies’ Keepsake, 

= tof the §2 Magaz nes and the Wreath and 

sepanke, or either of the Bound Bo 

E cher of the Bound Bcoksand the W — aod the 

— or either two of the other 1 Mage 
r 

Foor onal os of the adi w reath or the Ladies? 

eepanke, 

Either of the $4 Magar nes, either of the Ps Mag- 
azines, the Wreath, and ihe Keopenke, or ether 
of the Bound Books, - 

Either of the @: Magazi nea ‘either of the Bound 
Books, the Wreath, the Keogenbe, and one of 

the other @1 Magazines. - 

The Wreath, the Keepanke, either of the B. und 
Books, and any three of the other §@| Magaz'nes, 

The Wreath. the Keepaske. and any five of the 
other § Magasines, or ali three of the Beusd 


»ke, 
8 — cerpine of the Ladtien Wreath or the Ladien’ 


copanke 

Baker of the eM peer either of the | Meg- 
azines, the Wrea: e Kee @, and any two 
of the Bound Bow be or one of the Bound Books, 
and one of the other §! Magazines 

Either two of the @! Mag. zines the Wreath, the 
Kespanke, and either of the Boand Books, - 

Either of the $2 Magazines, the Wreath, the 
Keepanke, and all three of tne Bound Books, 

Either of the $2 Migazines, or either of the 

— Bouks, and all oight of the other §! AMug- 


al ‘tence of the Bound Books, the Wreath, the 
Keepsake. and any two of the other * Mage 
nines, - 700 
~ ape < of ‘the Ladies’ Wreath or the Ladies’ 





open 700) 
wher of the $3 Magasiace. either of the 7 Muga 
zines, all three of the Bound Buoks, the Wrea hb, 
the a and my two bed the other §1 
10 00 | 
Any two ‘of ‘the thy "Magazines any two of the 8 | 
Magazines, the Wreath, the Kacpenke, acd any 
three of the other $1 Magazin nes, 10 00 | 
Any three of the 63 ey any we of the e 
agazines, the Wreath and the Keepeske, - 10 00 | 
Eicher of the @3 Magaz'nes, all three of the Bound 
Books, the Ladies’ Wreath, the Ladies” Keep | 
sake, and any four of the other ® Mugazsines, - 10 00 
Either ‘of the 82 Magazines. all three of the Bound 
»ke, the Wreath, the Reogenke, and any five 
of the other @! M gazines 
Either of the @i Magazines, elher of the e Mag- 
az'n-s. either of the Bound Books, ont all eight 
of the 6! Magazines, 
Fifteen copies of the Ladies’ Wreath or the La- 
dies’ Keepsake, - - - -~10 0 


tw Money be sent at our risk, when 
a A ty the Postinaster. 

EF" Edivors giving the above on neertion 
immediately, and sending oo Geet gue LF - will 
be entitle’ to either of the Bound Books subject to their 

‘All letters mast be addressed, post paid, 

BUROIE & SCOVILL, 


~ 10 00 


| and Halls. 
| to examine. 





No. ) ty New York. 


JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 


LAH 


a 


ZS 


aF 


ft Hil LU aut 


WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havixe recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 


The above cut represents his 


new style of Pianos. 


Jan 1lt tr p 





MODEL 


MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness.of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 
Recommendations from Lows~t Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Geo. F. Root, J. Q. WeTaerser, S. A. Bancxort, 


L. H. Sourmarp, 


E. Bruce, Wa. R. Bazcock, F. G. Hitt, N. Crapp, and many other distinguished musicians and 


organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MELopEons, will be sent to any Post 


Office, by addressing the undersigned. 


ga Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 
instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person. 

j- Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and Sully warranted. 

gee Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 


cinnati. 


Feb. 


| others at our lowest prices. Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Messrs. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 





MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James C. Forsom, (formerly Ross 
| & Foisom), 236 WASHINGTON Strest, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he stil 
| continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO, 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, V estries” 
Committees and others are invited 
Dealers supplied on favorable 
Melodeons and Organs tuned and 

Jan tr Std. 


terms. 
repaired, 


CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 


For sale at one cent a pound, by 


the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each, 
at + one and a quarter cents. 
» De Bug's B micu Ov, at 65 conta, by the gallon or 
a. No. 116 Maiden Lane, New Yor 
Meh 4td JOUN H. SMITH. 


ats L. F. “ Fow er, M.D.—Office 


ours—From 9 a.m. to 2 P.m., ‘at 50 Morton st., 
| Huasve and Bieecker streets. Prom divs 
v.m., at Ph og:cal Rooms, Broadway 








LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, by JOHN 8S. WILLARD, 440 Pearl street, near 
Chatham ptreet, New York. Nov, utd 


NEW RAILROAD MAP.— 
Just Published, by A. Ranney, 195 
Broadway, New York, Bien & Sterner’s NEW 
RAILROAD MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE CANADAS, compiled from the latest 
surveys and locations, by ZERAH COLBURN, 
Esq., Editor of The Railroad Advocate, 

luis ix a good Geographical Map, and shows ata 
glance ali the completed and projected Kaliroads ; 
also thoee in progvess. In completeness and accu- 
racy I am p:epared to offer it in canpa:ison with 
any wok of the kind ever produced in this coun- 
try. Size, 29 by 87 inches, handsomely bordered 
and mounted, and will be sold at the followiug 
prices — 

Mounted on Kollers - - - ~ $1 25 

Bound iv pocket form, gilt - - - 62% 

In Sheets, beautifully coiored - - 3 

Agents wanted to sell thie map in all parts of the 
United States and Canadas, to whom a liberal dis- 
count will be made. Sample copy. in sheet or pocket 
form, sent by mall (post-paid), upon receipt of price. 
Those mounted, forwarded by” express, upon receipt 
of price. Apply to, or address (post-paid), A. RAN- 
| NEY, Publisher, 195 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. —Kditors copying the above shall receive a 
copy of the Map, free of Postage. 








INVENTORS AND 


las SSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


are informed that we are prepared 
to accept of AGENCIES EOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New Lyventions 4ND 
Iupxovements which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend toall classes of mechanics and business met 
—enable us to represent these Improvements tos 
great number of Prog.essive and Ene:getic men 
throughout our country, 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 


nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we can not state 
positive te: ms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be gettled by communications wi bh PATENTEES 
and others in erested, ia 
Letters for this department of our business yo 
describe the improvement, give the Name of t 
Pateniee, Date of the Patent, and present pact 4 
with such other propositions or terms #0 po 
deemed proper. Such communications will rece 
immediate notice. to 
Letters and freight must. be prepaid in order 





entitle them to attention, 
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A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 
BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 
One vol.,12mo. [Price, postage prepaid by mail, 
$1 35. For sale by Fowiers anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 
able work published since the ConsTrTruTioN 
or Max. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a ‘‘masTERPrIEece” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a ocom- 


| plete revolution in schools and schooling. Parents 


and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 


dren at heart, should read Taxex Hours Scmoot a 


Dat. 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
This variety of the Blackberry is 





| entirely new, differing in shape, size, and qual- 


ity, from any of which we have any account, 
As far as my experience extends, it will endure 


our severest Win ers wit! rae agg es nd requires no 


Jar care in the culti The fruit iad-licious, 
proportion to ite s'ze —wd in an: 

leaf, stalk and fruit 

; and in addition to 


ate vee oF THE PLant.—It delights in moist soi] and 
shade, and in such situations will continue longest in 

bearing. Like the raspberry, it produces 
roots, during the Summer, a plentifal supply of shoots 


| it wanes the ensuing season; while the old shoots, as 


advances, gratu ally cease to elaborate the 
wp and de fre yu before all the fruit upon them 
matured. The fiw iting season conti:ues from five 

10 eae weeks. 


Maxacement mw tus Spame.—Vigcrous upright 


| shoots with numerous Jaterale wil! be found ming!ed with 


the dead —remove the latter as early as possible, and 

thorten the leading shoots one-quarter or one-third ‘hele 
length, and where the laterals are too long clip them 
ale, Tf judiciously pruned they will require no aupport, 
and not being entangled they can be beiter approached 


| te gather the fruit, 


Piaxtinc —They may be planted in the Spring or 
Fall, four or five feet apart, in rows, and for the eonve- 


| lence of gathering the froit the rows must be ten or 
| twelve feet apart. 


When the Plants are ordered, the should be 
. 80 t 7 out as 
r they are recei ; for if the roots 
poeed to the air, od aa to be dried'or chilled, —_ 
perish, Ifreceived in the Autumn, a coverir 
Tight litter to the roote will retard the effect of the 
acd prove beneficial. 
Onogrs ror Pianrs.—Th* sees as heretofcre, wll 
be Ten Dollars a D.2en, carefally pac’ seed and forwarded 
from New York. The Plants furnished will a 


| from the original, cultiva‘ed fr the purpose, of vigorous 


ey and plenty of roots, Orders oe not leon than 
dozen wil! be supplied as x. season will 
permit; after which applicants wil be notitied and the 
or the crder filled the ensuing season, 
The meney should accompany the order. 
WILLIAM LAWTON 
No. 54 Wall street, New York. 
P.S.—The Lawton Blackberry has received the ap- 
re bation and endorsement of the Narional Pomological 
ociety at Boston, the best authority that can be had. 





TO THE THINKING PUBLIC, 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


| THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


2 Nassau st., New York. 


A Sequel to “RUTH HALL.” 
te” Get it and Read it. 





THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES 
oF 


FANNY FERN. 
This etantt book is being read by all her 


“Heo aut ut Pe so a oe. 
Price for the complete work, 


bound in in one volume, cloth gilt, is One o Dolley 


on! 
athe aoe » yer will be eget toany 
¥ part States, 


yy an: of the United 


on their remit 


, in a letter, post- 
Wi LONG @ BROTHERS, 


121 Nassau st., N. Y..—and all Booksellers, 
Apritd 





Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


Is order to accommodate “the people” residing in a 
parts of the United States, the undersigned 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
im the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
Prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: Fow ens axp WetLs, 308 Broad. 
way, New York. 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. Jo 
p— - byt Pies United ‘Sune iihasteated. $1.35, 
Chart for Recording various as Dovelop- 
ments, Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 
Constitution of Man, aot in rela 
tion to Exte: Objects. By George Combe, The 
only sien Ame! — Edition, illustrated with 

twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 
Defence, of ya with se 


he nn Price 87 cents, 

Education: its Elementary Prine! “4 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J 
M.D. Contsizing the laws of anichne ‘atteetion > 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 

Moral and Intellectual Science a, —- ied 
to the Elevation of Society 
Robert Cox, and others. Cisaiel oon ee portraite | 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 

Mental Science, Lectures on, rate TR 
to the are 2 ag Iustrated with 
engravings. By Weaver, Price 87 cents, 

Phrenology ang ng ‘ostrated and Ap- 

|. Accompanied b; mbracing a cone concise, 

te iew of "Fhrenologye with y-three 
} norman engravings. Thirty.si th edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price 
postage prepaid, $i 25. 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Lilustrated. A year, One Dollar. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures By Rev. 
— Pierpoot. Showing the y between the 


of Christ and his aaa the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cen 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 

x | Religion, N Natural and Revealed ; or, the 

Bearings of Phrenology. 


heology Moral 
Ps "O.8 8. Fowkee 





and 
Price 87 cents. 


a Head and _ Phrenological 
in Map Form, showing the a Language 
of the’ Phrenological Organs, 25 cen‘ 
Temperance and Tight- Laing 5 
on the Laws of Life as we by 
Physiology. Price 15 cen 


The Phrenological Bast ; designed rae ai 
cially re, showing the exact net all 
the Brain fully develo 
claudipg box for packing, only $1.25. {Net ma 
It may be/sent by Express, or as Freight, 
safety, toany place desired, 


founded 


‘hrenology aud 


with — 3] 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents, 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
(ES 
Been by RS Howe hton, A.M. MLD. Pri ¥ 

Book, Hydropathic. 

7 By R. T teh MD 

Muslin, 87 cents, 


With new 
D. Paper, 62 cents; 


Consumption ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the ater-Treatment, with directions. |lhustrated, 
. By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 

Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, MD. Price 30 


Cholera ; its Causes, rea ony and 
Care; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of ae subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Jobnson, M.D, §: 

Errors of Physicians aad Others, in the 
Teeelated * di G oan. Pri ce 80 cents, y 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. BY 

Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profasely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50 

Children: their Diseases and Hydrope- 
thie Management. By Dr.Shew, Price $ 

Experience in Water-Cure A familiar 
Exposition 


of the Principles and Results of Water- 
Treatment. By Mis. Nic! -_ Price 30 cents. 








ae 


ia ; a Com- 
lygiene. An iilus 


Hydropathy for 1 for the » People. Ax An exes! 
By Dr. Trail. Paper, “62 cents; Mosiin, BY conte. 
ear or the Water Care ; its 
and Modes of if with 
an Account of tthe La Latest Methods acca by Briees- 
ita, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price 
Introduction 1 to th the Water- Care. With 


Homan Constitution. By T. L. 
Nickle MCD. 4 Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Pri 


of Health and Lon- 
vity. Illustrated with the and Observa- 
Hons of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 


Principles | eH mt iy ey or, the In- 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various used in the — 
all cases of Price 30 cents. 

Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion. By Dr. Johnson. 87 cents, 


Bcionce of Swimaing. | Giving the His- 
w i to Learners. 
Hasteated. Brews bey Konia have. Ps Price 15 cents, 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
ae works on the subject, in seven 12mo 
volumes, By American and European Authors, Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 
Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
ition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
pon mmm ta Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully. $1 50. 
Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cxses of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Tral!, and others. Price $1 25. 
Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientitic Work. Price 87 cents, 
Water-Cure Manual: A Popular bs > 
on Hyd thy. With familiar Directions. 
Shew. Every family should have it, Price cS yo 
Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rauase. Translated from the German by 
C. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Mustin, 87 cents, 
Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter, Price 6 cents, 
Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms. Devoted to Hydropathy and vs Reform. 
Published monthly, ai One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 
Aleohol and the Constitution of Maa. 
Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 30c. 
Combe’s Physiology, 2p applied to the Im- 
Education. 


provement of New 
edition, with iliustrations. to ey 4 87 cents, 


Physiology of Digestion. m.. Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with ravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 a. 


Fruits and Farinacea the Sw Food of 
Man, With Notes by R. T. Trall, M Maaslia, $!. 


Food and Diet. Containing en an Analysis 
5 Set ee ne on Oe By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 2 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M D. 87 cents. 
Natural Jaw | of Man, Pivcegeely 


— 4 Price ays 30 cents, 
Nataral History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents Maslin, 87 cents, 
Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J, B.Sax. 87 cents. 
Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 


of the —. who 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 30 cents. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae Marve Liquor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Neat Dow. By Henry 8. Civss, 
assisted by upwards of One Hunprep Ciercy- 
MEN and others: a comprehensive work, with the iaws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Cininectiut, — 
Tilinois, Indiana, and New York, - - $1 50 
The same without the Lam, - - ° 1 00 
The Laws alone, 

Resvutts or Promretrion IN Mare, with Life 
and Po: trait of Neat Dow, - - e 
Results of Prohibition in Connecticut, - 
Vermont, Michigan, Mas- 
oui sotta, Rhode Island, each separate, - 
Containing well authei 


25 
- 19% 
nticated facts ta show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions wonieed 
ee be published with the books, 


Address Secretary of the Society, 
RENRY 8. CLUBB, 


808 Broadway, New York City, 





BILLIARD TABLES. 
Grirrira anp Decker, Improved 





HOPEDALE 
JUVENILE AND COLLEGIATE 


HOME SCHOOL, 
HOPEDALE, MILFORD, MASS. 
DESIGNED FOR YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, 


Sanctioned by the Authorities of the 
Hopedale Community. 


Mr. M. L. and Mrs. 8. L. BLOOM, Principals 


Physical Health and Development. 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
Culture of the Affectional Nature, 
The First Summer Term, consisting of 22 
weeks, will commence Taurspay, May 3, 1855. 
TERMS, 

(INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR,) 

Instruction in the ordinary English Branches, 
board, washirg, mending, fuel, lights, use of 
text books, stationery, access to the Library, 
Calisthenics or Gymnastic exercises, use of 
wagons, bats, balls, hoops, games, 1 (per 
quarter ofil weeks) - - «+ - S40 

For extras, see Circnlar, 


The attention of Parents and Guardians is 
respectfully called to our Home ScHoot, Cir- 
culars of which, containing full information, 
may be had at Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, or 
by vienna the Principals. 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION, 


HOUGHTON & MELLOR, 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 113 Nassau St., New York. 


Extensive Dealers in all kinds of 


Furniture, Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Walnut—Modern and Antique Styles—made 
by the best City Manufacturers. 

We will give personal attention to House 


Sates, Furolwse, ew., vy Auction, m avy part of the 
city. 


Cash advanced on all kinds of rty consigned us 
to sell on Commission. eastig 
“We keep constantly on hand the largest and best 
assortment of Furniture to be found in the ci 
BEDS TEADS—Rosewood, Mahogany, oan Walnut, 
all patterns and prices, 
SOFAS, TETE-A-TETES, VOLTAIRS, 
Rosewood and Mih iy Parlor Suits, covered with 
Rasegue Satin- pink, ond Hair-cloth, at prices from 
» to 
PAINTED AND ENAMELLED CHAMBER SUITS. 
PIANOS. 
oiaemaeteee TABLES. 
y, and Walnut Bureaus; W: 
Ps Warten mrony pity Parior Writing-desks 
CHAIRS —Eney” Chairs, Mahogany Rockers, Rose- 
wood Chairs, elegantly carve d. 
CLOCKS ~ From eeveral of the best factories 'n Con- 
necticut. Apr ab 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the German Edition by Martan 
Evans, translator of Straves’“ Lire or Jusus, Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50 

FOWLERS AND WELLS 
Broadway, New York. 











Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, lithogra, and republished by 
Enpicort & Co, No. 59 Beekinanatreet, New York, ape 
the German edition by Prof. W. J. Waser, con’ 
pas oe entire figures, natural size, with a com 

explanation. For sale, in s eets, or moun’ Se 
sheets, $15. Mounted’ "925 May ly 








Boox ILLusTRaTions, 
Festoais, Buildings, eainen Views, Me- 


Ma- 
Check mil Heads, Bonnet Basinete Card 
coommaniiiedan Color Print- 
enn teat ks dno tenicteto 


229 Broadway, 
Ove door above theAstor House N.Y 
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WIRE FENCES AND THEIR UTILITY. 


Some years have elapsed since fences began to be constructed of iron. Continual use in 
England. France, and the United States has established the fact, that they are al 


superior to any other style: and hence their employment has become a matter of 
question by frequent and ted 
Gad elliieney azo no longer matters of mave experuneat, 


expertnents, wile their cheapness abd elicleney are 
experiments, w' re 
Mvine econ, ecessarily firm and durable, of the material of which they 
a ly an as a consequence 
are constructed, are now manufactured at a trifling cost. Theoretical have 
devoted mach time to utes in relation to fences. They have tried stone walls, hedges, 
the rickety post-and-rail fence, “ worm-fences,” and many kinds which now have scarcely 
a memory left, and none of these have been entirely successful. The grand requisites of an 
effective and economical fence are strength, lightness, durability, portability and —. 
In very few of these particulars have any of the old varieties been found De t 
in some one important point, they have soon become deficient in all, and hence, as a natural 
consequence, few or none of them have become ay lar, In view of the repeated 
failures of inventive genius to produce a suitable fence for farm purposes, certain parties 
essayed to put forward a style of inclosure which, formed —T of iron wire, would be 
e with readiness to meet at least the following requirements: 1. Lightness; 2. Stre: ; 
8. Portability; 4 Durability. It is believed that these desiderata have been attai at 
the present time. Wire fences are found to meet demands that wefe previously unsupplied, 
and in England, as in this country, their use thus far has been attended with success. 
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WIRE NETTING WITH IRON POSTS AND STONE BLOCKS. 
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WIRE NETTING WITH WOODEN POSTS. 
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WIRE NETTING OF LARGER MESHES WITH WOODEN POSTS. 
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WIRE NETTING WITH WOODEN POSTS; BOTTOM, TOP, AND INTERMEDIATE RAILS, OF WOOD. 
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Ace or Axrmats.—A bear rarely exceeds 
twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; a fox fourteen or 
sixteen; lions are long-lived; Pompey lived to the age of 
seventy. The average age of cats are fifteen years, rabbits 
seven. Elephants have lived to the great age of four hun- 
dred years. When Alexander the Great had conquered one 


fought very valiantly for the King, named him Ajax, 

him to the sun, and then let him go with this inseription: 
“ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the 
Sun.” This elephant was found with the inscription three 
handred years after. Pigs have heen known to live te the 
age of years; the rhinoceros twenty. A horse has 
been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages 


one hundred. Stags are long-lived. Sheep seldom exceed 
the age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier con- 
siders it probable that whales sometimes live one thousand 
years. The dolphin and oe attain the age of thirty. 
An eagle died at Vienna at the age of one hundred and four 

ears. Ravens frequently reach the age of one hundred. 
Bwans have been known to live three hundred years. Mr. 
Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained the age 
of two hundred, Pelicans are long-lived. A tortoise has 
been known to live to the age of one hundred and seven.— 
WN. O. Oreacent, 





Porus, King of India, he took a great Elephant, —_ had | 


twenty-five or thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age of | 





A Doe Srory.—A market-man who daily 
comes to this city from his residence in Cambridge, followed 
by a pet dog of diminutive size, relates a trwe dog story as 
follows :—Besides his little pet, he owns 3 noble Newfound- 
land dog, who usually remains at home during the absenco 
of his owner at market. It happened that frequently, while 
the small dog was following his master’s wagon through 


| East Cambridge, a large quarrelsome dog attacked the pet 


and worried him exceedingly. One day last week, soon after 
starting for market, the man observed that both his dogs 
were following him. Preferring that the Newfoundland dog 
should remain at home, he drove him back; but the dog 
was determined to follow, although he was a second time 
started home. On reaching the neighborhood of the quar- 
relsome dog, the attack upon the little dog was repeated : 
but instead of running from the enemy as he hitherto had 
done, the littie pet maintained his ground. H 

land companion promptly came to the rescue, attacked the 
quarre!some dog, gave him a sound thrashin 

sculking off. of the little 

dressed, his companion am ym bac 

house, and the pet has, from time to 

nage - ~~ to market, without Sa 

jarger pas since made no attempt to leave home.— 
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Tue Parenowocicar Casrnet, No. 308 Broad- 
way, contains thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads 
of the most distinguished men that ever lived ; also, Skulls, 
human and animal, from all quarters of the globe—including 
Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves; also, numerous paintings and drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead. Strangers and citizens 
will find this Museum—always open, and FEEE—an agreea- 
ble place to visit. Mr. Fowxer will give Charts and writ- 
ten descriptions of character, when desired. 

ParenoiocicaL Journat, WatTer-Cure Jovr- 
NAL, and Lire ILtvstratep, now ready. FowLers AND 
Wet, 308 Broaiway, N. Y., Publishers. 


For Youre Mew axp Youra Women.—Just pub- 
lished, Tux Wave or Lire; showing the Right Way and 
Wrong Way, the High Way and Low Way, the True 
Way and False Way, the Way of Honor and of Dishonor. 

By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, prepaid by mail, 50 cents: 

Fow ers AND Wet1s, 808 Broadway, New York. 











